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Editorial, 


O add to the world’s supply of good will is the high- 

est task of every man to-day. When the forces of 

ill will are developed to the utmost, with such fear- 

ful results in misery-and death, it is palpably the 

duty of every one who has not been submerged 

and hurled under by their tidal force to exert to the 

maximum degree his force of good will. It is in his power 

to become a dynamic centre of influence for the counter- 

action of the ill will that so largely prevails. It is fatal 

and of world loss for him to permit the slightest diminu- 

tion of his output of love for any reason whatsoever. 

Rather should he strive the more to add to the fraternal 

and sympathetic forces which will ultimately bring peace 

out of strife and universal ‘good will out of the chaos of 

antagonisms at present existent. Here at least may be 

found one way in which every one may add his quota to 
the good of mankind to-day. 


wb 


NEVER has the courage of quietness been more needed 
than now, for quietness requires courage of the finest 
quality. ‘To hold the mind to its course, the will to its 
duty, taxes the nature of man in anxiety more than in 
activity. They can be brave who fight, while they who 
merely look on find their confidence leaking. ‘There 
are aids to courage, but the great source of it is a steady 
hold on truth, an unwavering assurance that howe’er 
we falter truth is so. “As nothing is more depressing 
than living with a mind not set on the square, so to 
speak, one which never seizes things as exactly they 
are, or imagines them as they truly would be, so there 
is nothing more exhilarating than intimate contact 
with a mind that in great and small matters alike always 
sums up right.’”’ ‘The people, the books, the talks, that 
always “sum up right” are what make for courage; 
and not to let the sadness of the time finish with us till 
we have wrestled things out to such finish is the secret 
of its attainment. 

Fd 


THE distress and suffering brought on by the great war 
are spreading throughout the world. ‘These effects are 
international, and human. No neutrality can neutralize 
them. They multiply beyond calculation and tracing. 
We shall all be sufferers together with those whose fields 
are laid waste, whose homes are destroyed, and whose 
lives are made wretched and miserable. No one should 
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evade this operation of the law of human complicity. 
All should try how best to bear it. Waste, always 
dishonest, becomes now a treachery. Selfish ease should 
be hateful. Luxury is a disgrace. Economies that would 
otherwise be petty become sacred and noble. Let no 
one indulge the fallacy of the crude political economy 
which says that all expenditures help those who thus are 
givenemployment. Notall. Unproductive expenditures 
rob the very people who are employed in them. ‘To burn 
up money that might be a permanent capital of common 
support, to drink up value that might preserve life instead 
of endangering it, to make expenditure give work to 
people who would profit more by its better use, keeping 
them busy turning value into destruction, is waste— 
waste under whatever guise it at first appears. Every- 
body should husband all resources in order that they may 
have wherewith to feed,the starving, and clothe the 
shivering, and stay the strength of those not inured to 
poverty who will suddenly feel its sharpest sting. The 
coming winter will bring a wider want than the world 
has ever known. =" 


WALTER BaGEHOT, whose biography has lately ap- 
peared, once made this summing-up of progress to his 
day: ‘‘The first duty of society is the preservation of 
society. By the sound work of old-fashioned generations, 


by the singular painstakings of the slumberers in church- . 


yards, by dull care, by stupid industry, a certain social 
fabric somehow exists; people contrive to go out to their 
work, and to find work to employ them actually until 
the evening; body and soul are kept together,—and this 
is what mankind have to show for their six thousand 
years of toil and trouble.’”’ It is noticeable that he 
takes no account of war either to credit its conquests 
or charge it with its destructions. Forgetfulness could 
not have been the reason of this omission. War is the 
anomaly of progress and civilization, which, even: when 
they seem to be forwarded by war, are really retarded. 
War is the expression of no positive force. It is rather 
a monstrous exposure of hate, jealousy, pride, and self- 
will, their objectivation,—a parable, written in blood, 
of the remaining brute. The only hope of war is that 
it shall destroy itself. It can never preserve society, 
whatever may be said for its necessity in the earlier 
stages of the evolution of society. 


ad 


NOTWITHSTANDING the suffering and horrors entailed, 
wars are always popular among the people of nations 
engaged. Whatever the merits of the question bringing 
on conflict, that question quickly merges in the necessity 
of national fidelity and defence. It was a grave misjudg- 
ment of human nature that made some persons, and per- 
haps persons in whose hands were the destinies of a nation, 
think that the imminence of civil war in England made 
it unlikely that she would yield to imperative demands 
from the outside. Such a situation is more likely to 
weld parties together than otherwise. “It’s a funny 
thing,” said the mate of an Atlantic liner, “that men 
can be ready to kill each other one minute and walk off 
arm in arm like brothers the next. I’m an Ulster man 
myself and I know them. When the kingdom is attacked 
they will forget their worst quarrel to defend her.” If 
that one fact had been realized, perhaps the great war 
would not have been brought on. A companion fact 
is that any movement will gather support more for its 
fighting spirit than for its peaceful activities. Amy man 
can crowd a church with interested listeners to his sen- 
sational attacks on men, measures, and faiths. An 
evangelist once prayed for numbers, with the modifica- 
tion that he might stand on his head and draw a crowd, 
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“but, O Lord, we don’t want that kind of a crowd.” 
It is the kind of a crowd that counts more than the count 
of it. The people who are drawn by spiritual values 
will sustain more strain and do more good than the larger 
number drawn by a liking for a fight. 


Underground Philosophy. 


The uses of philosophy, and the ways of not a few 
philosophers, are often limited by its very advantage. 
The advantage is rapid transit.to objective points un- 
hindered by -superficial facts. Profoundness, depth, 
gives rare independence and facility. Results are thus 
gained which are marvellous and reliable and of incal- 
culable value. It is like an underground railway, by 
which we reach points in a few minutes which it would 
take hours to reach in the ordinary way. 

But it is easy to imagine that a man living at one edge 
of a city, doing business at the opposite side, might go 
back and forth for years and know nothing of the city 
he went under. He could reach his aims and accomplish 
his purposes, and be said to be an inhabitant and citizen 
of a great city, which nevertheless he would not, mean- 
time, in the least know. It is not strange that tourists 
in foreign cities do not choose the ‘‘ Metropolitan”’ or the 
“Tube” by preference, notwithstanding their advan- 
tages. For those advantages they have to lose other ad- 
vantages. ‘They do not see the city. They miss all the 
pleasure and enlightenment of a million observations in 
order to get to the one place they specially wish to visit. 
Concentration at times is extremely desirable, but as a 
steady habit it is very high-priced. It misses a very 
large reality of the very realities it seeks to penetrate. 

This is one thing that a pattera philosopher of this 
kind can never understand. The more he goes his way, 


the less is he likely to understand what he is missing. 


Truth becomes so simple a matter of underground travel 
that the real world becomes, so to speak, under-looked. 
Conclusions are indisputable, but nevertheless they do 
not include everything. A pride that we can understand, 
knowing its reason, possesses the mind of the thinker, and 
closes it against many facts of life. Nothing that occurs 
up above hinders his progress. He can be supremely 
oblivious to the obstacles of experience, or the facts of 
life yet unexplained. His system is complete. If we do 
not avail ourselves of it, we have our own ignorance to 
blame. But when we do avail ourselves of it, we come out 
with an unsatisfied sense of want. ‘The wise philosophy 
has taken us far, but it has not given us much. A walk 
of our own might very simply have given us more. It is 
by no presumption, by no cheap opinion of philosophy, 
that we decide that, for matters in our neighborhood, 
living in it is more to our mind than going under it. 

When we find a philosopher who has taken the surface 
lines of life as observingly as he has the underground 
routes, we cleave to him. But when we find one who in 
some sudden call for judgment and direction cannot tell us 
which way to go, where we are, and discourses of the matter 
of life and death out of all relation to living and dying in 
fact, and unconnected with things we ourselves know, we 
need have no fear of taking matters into our own hands. 
Authorities suddenly drop away, and the authority of 
things as we know them takes command. It is a comfort 
the most ignorant have a right to, the comfort of knowing 
some things too well to suffer any interference with them. 
Lincoln said to the soldier’s mother who hoped that with 
the Lord’s help her boy might get home, ‘‘I don’t think we 
need to bother the Lord,—I can attend to that myself.” 
So almost every one at some time has a right to say to the 
philosopher that he can attend to certain things himself. 
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There is no lack of respect for the philosopher, but only 
the instinct that the philosopher is most justified in not 
taking out of our hands what a true philosophy puts into 
them. We must not expect too much, even of philos- 
ophers. When they take the authority of their field up 
into our field,—yes, though ours be unfamed,—the least 
obstreperous of us will feel inclined to speak up for our- 
selves. We have known men of profound learning to be 
fools without knowing it, and some of them have been 
wise enough to find it out afterward. We can repeat 
the famous saying of a great man, that the trouble with 
great thinkers is that they so often think wrong. When 
great thinkers deal with matters accessible to any one of 
clear mind and fair judgment, they should not have the 
floor alone. Sometimes the story of David and Goliath 
is quite pertinent. An eminent cabinet officer once re- 
marked that the cabinet of village disputants around the 
grocer’s store showed as much ability to deal with a grave 
public question as the Cabinet in Washington. Philoso- 
phers cannot command their old disciples in a new field. 
From the world where we followed their guidance they 
come up into the world where we also see the way. In 
things of moral discrimination and primary obligation the 
wayfaring men, though fools, may walk with confidence. 
If our teachers differ with us we can, without disrespect 
but without timidity, appeal to a better knowledge. If 
we know things that are so, to which they are blind, 
and have proved beyond question what they have 
doubted, and in good conscience and fact possess what 
they deny, we can face them with a quiet heart. And 
their error may be confessed with no shame to their con- 
science. ‘They have erred in a good will because they have 
unconsciously gone from the category in which they could 
speak with authority into the category in which there 
were also others. The same weight seldom goes with 
men from their thinking to their doing. There is a sign 
on a street corner in Oxford which reads, ‘‘No bicycling 
in Logic Lane.” No, nor in any logic lane. It is too 
narrow, and knowing logic lane by no means implies 
ability to ride bicycles there. Great professors who are 
used to logic lane had better not ride therein vehicles 
that belong to the travelled highway. 


A Happy Religion. 


To say that religion is growing more happy sounds 
absurd. But really what a change has gone on in the 
last forty years! We owe a.vast deal to the Universalists, 
although, like Unitarians, they have been more or less 
divided in the breadth of doctrine they have preached. 
We take it that, after all has been said, it is the men who 
preach more than the doctrines that are preached, that 
take hold of the generations and shape them. Channing 
lives, and has created a love spirit that is deep and social, 
and still deepening in the American churches. 

Science has done its share, and it can fairly be said that 
the bulk of preaching at the present time has got much of 
its material and most of its spirit from such men as Huxley. 
Insisting on absolute facts in the place of supra-natural 
events recorded by inspired people, scientists have been 
leading our churches down the garden-paths of botany and 
zodlogy, and not leading them at all aside from the paths 
frequented by Jesus. Some one has said that if Jesus 
were preaching to-day he would be in the science halls, 
and not in the kirks. We do not care for the distinction. 

It would be hard to find a scientist of repute to-day 
who would give us the answer, sent to the Kegzster thirty 
years ago by the majority of notable school men, that 
‘science and theology had no partnership. ‘They were 
inclined to leave the church to its potlatch of miracles, 
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while they themselves dealt only with verifiable facts. 
To an inquisitive believer in the ordinary creed, including 
eschatology, Peters answered, “No, I have seen nothing of 
the two worlds of which you preach, anywhere in the 
heavens; but I have seen stars innumerable and order un- 
disturbed. I have found law everywhere, and traces 
enough of inter-ruling goodness. You may keep your 
heaven and hell to yourselves. Astronomy has nothing 
to do with either of them.” Every intelligent preacher 
of to-day would hasten to disabuse the noted Doctor 
of his conception that the churches to-day really believe 
they know anything at all in the astronomical line. We 
go to the school for our astronomy to-day, and the astrono- 
mer has in turn made warm advances toward the church. 

The result is to discharge our creeds of the harsh and 
brute force notions of a supreme being. God is not only 
immanent, but he isimmanently lovable. Weare carried 
back in every way to the Lord’s Prayer—by the way, 
an astronomical prayer. ‘Our Father who art in the 
heavens,” or read it still “‘in heaven,’’—it is the Father 
who is everywhere, truly omnipresent. This was Jesus’ 
first thought when trying to teach his disciples to pray. 
No wonder that soon after they asked him to show them 
the Father. His answer was to the point: “Have you not 
seen me?’’ and “‘Lo, I am in the Father and the Father 
in me.’’ Read in the light of modern science, Jesus 
taught fully and frankly a divine life interpenetrating all 
things; and this was Paul’s language after him, that there 
is “‘one God over all and through all and in all.” ‘The 
visions of a heaven of rest and a hell of torture do not 
come from the New Testament. They overreach from 
savage life into our lives. If Jesus had preached any- 
thing of this kind; it would have’ obliterated his Messiah- 
ship. All disputes aside, there remains to us from Jesus, 
love, love, love everlasting. His mission began with 
peace; and peace is the sweetest word that a modern man 
may hear or utter. 

A child born to-day escapes a terrible social heredity. 
He will not be likely to wake up at midnight with terrify- 
ing visions of a Supreme Master and eternal torture. 
Human language never was so utterly strained to its 
limits to express the abominable and the cruel as it was 
to express to young children their danger of falling into 
the hands of God. Better yet, we have got rid of the 
machinery for converting our babes from their original 
natures. We imagine that Billy Sunday does not do so 
much harm as he might, because, mixed with his absurd 
theological contortions, there is this general truth, that a 
man has something to live for besides money. Our 
social spirit has become intensely this-worldly. It wants 
to heap up for this world, and Mr. Sunday has at least 
something to say about a life for which we must store up 
good deeds and manhood. 

Now what we want is to go on with this storing of fine 
things, only let it be noble thoughts, kindly good will, and 
a determination to make this world as happy as it can be 
made. Put a little more sweetening into your home life; 
let religion smile, or, as a recent writer suggests, let it 
“laugh with Jesus.”” Let the boys and the girls under- 
stand that laughing and playing on Sunday is not a crime 
against God; and that, all in all, religion and play and 
work are identical where there is a pure purpose and a 
clean mind. Jesus is pre-eminently human, and all the 
Godship he has is also ours, if we will. 

This does not do away with punishment for wrong- 
doing. We are sure that modern theological evolution 
has laid emphasis on the inherent fact that right doing 
blesses, and wrong doing curses anyone who allows his 
character to be defiled. What we want at present is 
more emphasis on the fact that piling up wealth on earth 
does not wind out life’s purpose. However, we are on 
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the right track, and in that we rejoice. Religion is 
really a source of joy to any one who minds his business, 
that is, his business of living rightly, and helping others 
to make the most of their lives. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The directors of the Association always endeavor to 
plan and carry through certain definite accomplishments 
within the limits of each fiscal year. As far as the ex- 
penditure of money goes these plans are formulated and 
the necessary appropriations made in May, immediately 
after the Annual Meeting of the Association. At that 
time the Budget is adopted and preparations made for 
carrying forward the existing work in all the different 
departments. Last May the Board adopted a Budget 
which calls for the expenditure, during the present fiscal 
year, of $116,000. This Budget was adopted before 
the present emergencies arose, and before any one 
anticipated the financial embarrassments that will in- 
evitably accompany and follow the war. In spite of the 
unexpected difficulties these obligations must be and 
will be fully and promptly met. The directors have 
confidence that the people of the Unitarian churches will 
see to it that their work does not falter, that their repre- 
sentatives are supported, and that the financial responsi- 
bilities of the Association are completely fulfilled. They 
believe that the loyalty and generosity of the members and 
friends of the Association can be depended upon. 

in addition to the work provided for under the Budget 
adopted last May many other enterprises of interest to 
the members of our fellowship are going forward under 
the auspices of the Association. Among these endeavors 
there may be mentioned the work of four Special Com- 
missions provided for by the votes of the Annual Meet- 
ing last May. ‘These are (a) the Commission on the 
Unitarian Name, (b) the Commission on Recruiting the 
Ministry, (c) the Commission on Methods of Candidat- 
ing, (d) the Commission on Church Accounts. The 
members of these Commissions are representative and 
influential adherents of our cause. They have either 
already met and organized or are just about to do so. It 
is obvious that the reports of these Commissions will have 
a large influence in the development of our movement and 
possibly in the simplifying and energizing of our adminis- 
trative methods. The Association is also sympatheti- 
cally interested in, but not directly responsible for, the 
investigations of the two Special Commissions appointed 
by the General Conference. These are (a) the Com- 
mission on Methods of Ordination, and (b) the Commis- 
sion on Methods of admitting to Unitarian Fellowship 
Ministers from Other Communions. 

Certain other important matters of administrative 
adjustment will require during the year the attention of 
the members and friends of the Association. The plan 
of nominating officers and directors recommended in the 
report of the Special Commission of 1913-14 should be 
the subject of consideration and discussion in our churches 
and conferences during the coming winter. As _ this 
plan involves a change in the By-laws of the Association 
no action could be taken at the annual meeting of last 
May. ‘The report and recommendations are printed in 
full in the Annual Report of the Association and will come 
up for action at the meeting in May, 1915. “The recom- 
mendations of the Commission are far-reaching and in- 
volve a considerable change in our methods of conducting 
the work of our associated churches. ‘The report deserves 
careful study, and the members and delegates who come 
to the Annual Meeting next May should be fully informed 
of the nature of the proposals and of the sentiment of their 
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respective churches or conferences. There are also under 
consideration a number of plans for the readjustment of 
the relations of the Association with the district or 
local conferences, all of which must have careful con- 
sideration and wide discussion so that wise and acceptable 
decisions may be reached. 

In the various departments of the Association many 
interesting movements or adjustments are already well 
under way. Not all can be mentioned here, but a few 
typical activities may be indicated. The Publication 
Department is working out a well-devised and deliberately 
adopted plan by which the imprint of The Beacon Press 
is to be used for a number of the publications of the 
Association. The monthly Calendar, which has been 
published for a number of years by the Association, has 
been discontinued, and the interest of the Department 
is given to the maintenance and distribution of the free 
tracts, the sale of publications, and the improvement of 
the quality and the enlargement of the circulation of 
Word and Work and The Beacon. ‘These two periodicals 
are warmly commended to the people of our fellowship. 
The Department also has in hand the business end of 
the publishing of the proposed new Hymn and Service 
Book for Sunday-schools. This work is in charge of 
large and competent committees. Such committees neces- 
sarily work slowly, but the work has made good progress 
and there is reasonable hope that the books can be com- 
pleted at least within the next calendar year. The 
Department also has in hand a plan for securing the 
publication of another book of anthems for the use of 
our church choirs. The new Hymn Book has proved to 
be very acceptable in the churches and has a large and 
steady sale. Happy are the congregations that enjoy 
its use. 

In the Department of Religious Education interest 
must centre, during this year, upon the preparation 
of the new Sunday-school Hymn and Service Book, and 
the manuals of the new Beacon Series. 
the Department will endeavor, as far as possible, to 
carry forward the field work, but the emphasis of the 
Department must be, this year, upon the desk work and 
the preparation of the necessary material for the use of 
our Sunday-schools. In this work and in the public 
lectures, Mr. Lawrance and Miss Buck are to have 
the advantage of the co-operation of Dr. Iwther A. 
Weigle, who begins his lectures in Boston on October ro. 

In the Department of Foreign Relations the war has 
necessitated the postponement of the proposed missionary 
journey around the world, but the secretary of the 
Department, Dr. Wendte, is busily occupied in cor- 
respondence with our fellow-workers in Europe and in 
the Orient. He is editing the reports of the Paris Con- 
gress, aiding in the work in Italy and in Japan, and just 
at present is much interested in the co-operation of our 
Association with the work of the International Institute 
at Shanghai, China. 

The Department of Comity and Fellowship is preparing 
for a meeting of the Federation of Religious Liberals in 
Philadelphia in the course of the winter. For the Depart- 
ment of New Americans, Mr. Forbes is now in the 
Northwest with a view to consulting our Scandinavian 
fellow-workers in regard to the direction of their activities, 
the establishment of periodicals, the securing of new 
ministers, and the organizing of the liberal Swedes, 
Norwegians, Finns, and Icelanders all over the country 
into fraternal leagues or associations. 

In the Department of Public and Social Service plans 
have been made for the organization of additional Social 
Service Committees, for the promotion of the work of 
the Laymen’s League, for the establishment of classes 
and services for the New Americans in some of our older 
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churches, and for a lecture service by which Mr. Forbes 
and his associates hope to stimulate the social work of 
many parishes. 

In the Library the catalogue of the Circulating 
Library has been completed and issued in a handsome 
pamphlet of 80 pages, containing 1,572 titles. These 
books are available for the use of our ministers, Alliances, 
and correspondents. Plans are now being carried for- 
ward for the cataloguing of the remaining books in the 
Association’s library. These books form a purely ref- 
erence library, and most of them are valuable only for 
historical research or for commemorative purposes. 

It remains to outline next week in this column some of 
the present or proposed activities in the Department of 
Church Extension. 

SamMuEL A. ELior. 


Current Topics. 


WHILE military operations on an isolated scale’ are 
going on between the adherents of Gen. Villa and those 
of Gen. Carranza, chief of the Constitutionalist forces 
in Mexico, the friends of peace in Mexico City and 
Washington are making final efforts to bring about an 
adjustment of the claims of the two factions which 
threaten to plunge the republic once more into a general 
struggle. At the beginning of the week Gen. Carranza, 
accepting the ultimatum issued by Villa, offered his 
resignation to the assembled delegates to the general 
conference of Southern chiefs. There was manifest 
among the delegates, however, a strong feeling against 
Carranza’s withdrawal at Villa’s demand. The Northern 
chief, at the same time, indicated no willingness to 
modify his position or accept a compromise. The good 
offices of the State Department at Washington were 
offered to both sides in an endeavor to avert a situation 
which could not be met without a recourse to general 
hostilities between the rival leaders of the recent suc- 
cessful siege ea _ 


A FRIENDLY but somewhat determined effort is being 
made in Washington to obtain from the British govern- 
ment assurances of the immunity of American cargoes 
in transit to neutral ports under neutral flags. On the 
plea that goods applicable to the purposes of war were 
being transported through the territories of Holland 
and other neutral countries into Germany and Austria, 
the British admiralty at the beginning of the conflict 
outlined a comprehensive category of cargoes liable 
to seizure as possible importations into belligerent states. 
In response to representations from the American gov- 
ernment, it was announced at Washington last week, 
the British cabinet promised to relax its rule by a more 
liberal definition, in order to remove the obstacles to 
commerce which prompted the amicable protest. The 
office of the Secretary of State announced its satisfac- 
tion with the progress of the negotiations, and expressed 
confidence in the ultimate success of the effort to safe- 
guard American commerce from the harassing require- 
ments of an embarrassing international situation. 


wt 


THE anxiety of Austria-Hungary to avoid a clash with 
her late ally, Italy, was indicated in striking fashion at 
the beginning of October, when the government at 
Vienna accepted in a markedly conciliatory spirit a 
protest from Rome against the destruction of Italian 
shipping by floating mines set by the Austrian naval 
authorities in the Adriatic and Ionian Seas. The protest 
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had hardly been presented at the Austrian capital when 
the Viennese government announced its readiness to 
remedy the situation of which Italy had complained, 
and further indicated its amicable purposes toward its 
former ally by agreeing to the immediate payment of 
$1,000,000 to the families and dependents of the 
victims. The incident gave emphasis to Austria’s 
anxiety to avoid, at all costs, hostile relations with the 
recalcitrant member of the Triple Alliance at a moment 
when the freedom of commercial entry into Austria 
through Italy is of paramount importance to the dual 
empire, hard pressed on its eastern frontiers by the in- 
creasing forces of the Russian Colossus. 


wt 


THE military operations of the past week on the two 
fronts of the war of the nations have resulted slightly to 
the advantage of the Allies, but their victories have not 
been on a scale to point to either a crushing defeat for 
Germany or an early termination of the pending hostili- 
ties. On the western front the Allies at the beginning 
of the week were pushing their turning movement against 
the right wing of the Germans with an energy which 
probably represented the greatest military efficiency of 
the age. But, despite their good generalship and the 
completeness of their equipment, they were not producing 
anything like a decisive result on the Germans. In 
fact, it appeared last Monday that Gen. von Kluck was 
on the point of repulsing the attacks upon his right wing 
and even of resuming the offensive operations which 
were interrupted by the successes of the Allies before 
Paris at the beginning of September. At all events, 
the two vast forces appeared to be quite evenly matched. 
Certainly, it was premature to speak of a victory for 
either side. 

& 


At the eastern front the Russians were making a 
doubtful attempt to retake the positions in Eastern 
Prussia out of which they were forced by the Germans 
at the beginning of September. Despite the frequent 
announcements of brilliant and decisive victories from 
Petrograd, it was evident that the Russian successes, 
almost all on Russian soil, were minor affairs ushering 
in the prelude to more important engagements. Further 
south, in the Galician region, the invaders of Austria- 
Hungary were doing more effective work. Side by side 
with the penetration of the Carpathian Mountains for 
a raid in force into Hungary, the Russian commanders 
were carrying on operations against the fortresses of 
Przemysl and Cracow, the latter the main stronghold of 
Austria in the territory adjoining the Russian frontier. 
In Cracow the Austrian defenders, there was reason to 
believe, were strongly reinforced by German troops, and it 
was even surmised that the command of the defence had 
been intrusted to a German commander. Przemysl was 
completely invested by a large Russian force. 


Js 


In Southeastern Europe the uncertainty of alignment, 
which has characterized the attitude of the Balkan 
powers and Roumania since the war began, continued 
without any external disturbance of tranquillity up to 
the end of the week, although it was evident that at 
any moment the situation in the world at large might 
precipitate a crisis. Roumania evidently is irresolute 
between the national ambitions and the sympathies of 


the king, who is a Hohenzollern and until the year 1913 


adhered to the Triple Alliance. It is evident that in 
the present circumstances there is a strong popular de- 
mand in Bucharest for a declaration of war against 
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Austria-Hungary in an attempt to detach from the dual 
monarchy the province of Transylvania, which the Rou- 
manians maintain is inhabited chiefly by a Roumanian 
population. On the other hand, King Carol and his ad- 
visers apparently are exerting themselves to prevent an 
outbreak of hostilities, or, in the event of a crisis, to direct 
the national resentment against Russia, which in 1878 
took Bessarabia from Roumania, at that time the ally 
of Russia in the war against Turkey. 


wt 


In the mean while, Turkey, Bulgaria, Greece, and even 
Albania are awaiting developments. Frequent rumors 
that Turkey: intends to declare war against Russia and 
her allies may be set down as premature—but they 
actually reflect the strong sentiment of the war party 
at Constantinople, that now is the moment for energetic 
action by the Ottoman Empire to recover some of its 
losses in prestige and territory. Bulgaria, it was re- 
ported by the Associated Press last week, has summoned 
all her officers from abroad, and is pushing the mobiliza- 
tion of her army to meet any contingency. ‘The action 
of Bulgaria, despite appearances to the contrary, may be 
expected to be in sympathy with Russia. Greece, it is 
a foregone conclusion, will be ranged on the side of the 
Triple Entente and against Turkey. In Albania the 
Moslem rehabilitation has reached a stage of complete- 
ness that indicates the establishment of a Moslem state 
in the country of which the sovereignty was intrusted 
to Prince William of Wied by the powers when they 
decided to create Albania out of the ruins of the Ottoman 
Empire in Europe. 


Brevities. 


A French woman, Madame Victor Henri, has found that 
the germ of the animal disease known as anthrax can be 
changed into a very different kind of bacteria by exposing 
it to the ultra-violet rays of an arc-lamp. ‘This discovery, 
if verified, will place this woman student beside Mme. 
Curie, the discoverer of radium. 


Poetry is once more receiving a truer and juster appreci- 
ation of its value and service. Stephen Phillips says, 
“America has become far more than England both the 
market and the assize of Angio-Saxon verse,” and that 
“the writer of modern verse must for the future look to 
America both for audience and for criticism.” 


Is it not a pertinent question to ask, ‘ ‘Why are the most 
valuable fruits and vegetables the hardest to raise?” The 
only available answer “is to say that nature seems to have 
designed that all things of worth in her dominion can be 
produced by only paying an adequate cost, the price of 
hard labor and ceaseless care. Weeds are easily grown. 


Those of us who are bearing the burden of the theologi- 
cal strife of to-day, who are meeting ostracism and ethical 
suspicion and experiencing the slow progress of the newer 
truth, are sometimes encouraged by such words as these 
in the Aflantic Monthly: “In every generation the here- 
tics, the non-conformists, the dissenters, the unbelievers, 
save the church.” 


We are more and more realizing the need of simplifying 
religion if we wish all men to become religious. We must 
make it acceptable to the reason, the reverence, and prac- 
tice of common human nature. It must be brought 
from the past ages, from the skies over us, from rites and 
traditions, down into the present earthly, throbbing, 
struggling, anxious life of men and women here and now. 
It must be practical and vital, helpful and inspiring. 


The Reapers of 1914. 


BY CAROLINE L. CARTER. 


Hour after hour beneath the burning sun 

We toil with aching back and unskilled hand, 
And when at eve the long day’s work is done, 
Silent we plod across the lonely land. 


No harvest song rings down the twilight lane, 
We cannot sing—our hearts know but one lay, 
One burden sad, “‘ Will they come back again?” 
Here is the church—we turn-aside to pray. 


And as we pray the quiet moonbeams fall 
Upon the fields where lies the precious grain 
They sowed in joy, and we, remembering all 
Their joy and hope, have reaped to- day i in pain. 


That Reaper grim—what are his windrows, say! 
His harvest sure, in victory or defeat. 

Our men, our men who fell this bitter day, 
Their red blood spilled like poppies in the wheat. 


The Jealousy of the Gods. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


Twenty-four years ago the writer of this had what he 
then counted a piece of rare good fortune in obtaining a 
near view of the young Prince William of Germany as 
he was returning through Friedrichstrasse at the head of 
a large body of troops from the Tempelhoferfeld, the 
parade-ground on the outskirts of Berlin. Flushed with 
youth and exercise and health, joking and laughing with 
his brother officers, heir to the glory and dominion won 
by his grandfather, with the aid of Bismarck and Moltke, 
not so very long before, and conveying an impression of 
exultant consciousness of the tremendous military power 


one day to be at his command, he might well have seemed 


to a thoughtful observer an excellent and not altogether 
unlikely target for the shafts of an ironically vengeful 
fate at some predestined day in the dim future, when his 
star should have attained the zenith, and his position 
have become assured in the eyes of men. 

On another occasion, somewhat later, when the old 
Kaiser lay on his death-bed, the writer was passing the 
imperial palace in Unter den Linden, when Prince William 
emerged with brisk and buoyant gait, sprang into: his 
waiting carriage, and was driven swiftly away. Was it 
the expectation of being so soon one step nearer to su- 
preme power, with only a mortally-stricken father be- 
tween himself and the throne, that gave him, perhaps 
unconsciously to himself, an added imperiousness of 
bearing, a more masterful air of command? At about 
this time, in an afternoon’s excursion to Spandau, the 
same American observer of things German, and especially 
things Prussian, inspected from without the mighty for- 
tress where, as he had been told with much circumstance 
and considerable national pride (but with how much 
truth the impregnability of the fortress prevented his 
ascertaining), the large indemnity wrung from the French 
in 1871 was stored as an emergency fund and a safeguard 
against possible future calamity to the empire. Surely 
a more enviable monarch than the head of that empire 
and the master of all those millions it seemed then im- 
possible to conceive. But, as Solon remarked to Creesus, 
last king of Lydia, no man is to be accounted happy until 
he has had a happy end. 

At the centennial of the University of Berlin, in 1909, 
the Kaiser began his characteristic speech with these 
words: “To my faithful Berlin University I express my 
thanks. Always my army, my university, my glorious 
grandfather; but first, last, and all the time, my army!” 
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Preparedness for war, the ability to intimidate by threat 
of force any and all rival powers, this has been to Em- 
peror William the Second the ideal means to secure peace, 
prosperity, and the enlargement of the nation’s bounds. 
It would be a spectacle for gods and men if the instru- 
ment should finally prove the undoing of him who shaped 
it, and such a result the course of current events renders 
by no means unthinkable. To say nothing of an oppos- 
ing union of non-Teutonic European powers, the very 
forces of war itself are now so titanic in action, so destruc- 
tive and costly to all concerned, that even a victorious 
combatant may find his stiength exhausted by the 
struggle and his recuperation a question of centuries. 
“What monstrous form,’’ exclaims Maurice Maeterlinck, 
in speaking of war, ‘‘what gigantic shadow shall we at- 
tribute, to take one instance alone, to the power of ex- 
plosives, those recent and supreme gods which have just 
dethroned, in the temples of war, all the gods of the 
past? With what family of terrors, what unforeseen 
group of mysteries, shall we connect them? Melarite, 
dynamite, panclastite, cordite, and roburite, lydite, and 
ballistite, O ye indescribable spectres, by whose side the 
old black powder that struck terror into our fathers, and 
even the mighty thunderbolt, once held the most awful 
symbol of divine anger, become mere gossipy, good- 
natured old women, a little ready to strike, perhaps, but 
almost inoffensive, almost maternal: of your countless 
secrets not even the most superficial has been laid 
bare.”’ 

The presumption of Prometheus in stealing fire from 
heaven was a piece of shrinking timidity compared with 
his latest descendants’ hardihood in meddling with 
strange and awful physical forces. Jealous Jupiter 
chained the too-daring son of Iapetus to a rock on Mount 
Caucasus, and sent an eagle to feed on his liver daily, 
a perennial banquet made possible by the nightly restora- 
tion of that organ. More recent sufferers from less fear- 
ful disorders in the same region will probably agree that 
justice was in this instance little tempered with mercy. 
Yet the consequences sure to follow on such an employ- 
ment of new and terrible physical forces, of strange and 
awful engines of war, as the world now beholds, are 
likely to be so momentous as to render the fabled pun- 
ishment of Prometheus nothing but a gentle admonition 
by comparison. 

From prehistoric times the supposed displeasure of 
heaven at any excess of good fortune, any undue assump- 
tion of power, on the part-of mortals has been a subject 
of endless legend and tradition. Polycrates, potent sov- 
ereign of Samos, in vain attempted to propitiate the gods 
and avert misfortune by throwing into the sea one of his 
most valued possessions, with what result all the world 
knows. Niobe, exulting in her dozen goodly sons and 
daughters, boasted herself superior to the mother of 
Apollo and Diana, who had borne only these two, where- 
upon the boastful one saw all her offspring ruthlessly 
slain by the arrows of the offended god and goddess. A 
Scottish soldier named Mackay, serving in the Peninsular 
War, a man of high spirits, reckless daring, exuberant 
gaiety, abounding wit and drollery, and an inexhaustible 
store of lively songs and anecdotes that made his com- 
pany better than food and drink, fire and shelter, to 
those around him, was suddenly seized with melancholy 
foreboding on the eve of the battle of Toulouse, and fell 


pierced with twenty bullets the following day, after he © 


had first intrusted his stock of ready money and an 
affectionate farewell message to the care of a friend for 
transmission to his mother. It was as if such a pitch of 
indomitable courage, such an excess of high-hearted dis- 
regard of mortal contingencies, had called down the 
wrath of a jealous deity. One of the writer’s intimate 
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friends, a talented and successful lawyer and highly 
esteemed judge, thoroughly enjoying his work and also 
taking infinite pleasure in his home life and the relaxa- 
tions of social intercourse, expressed himself one day in 
terms of something like alarm at the smoothness with 
which things were going with him. It seemed appar- 
ently too good to last. Not long afterward he was 
seized with an incurable and speedily fatal disease, cut 
down in the prime of his powers and at the height of his 
usefulness as a wise magistrate and a public-spirited 
citizen. Was it the strange divination given to men 
sometimes, it would seem, on the eve of death, that made 
him utter those words of sorrowful presage? In the 
warning to Lochiel,— 

“Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 

And coming events cast their shadows before.” 

Further instances will occur to any reflecting person of 
this seeming tendency, so to name it, in human affairs to 
maintain such a balance that neither the good man nor 
the sinner shall prosper overmuch. The ancients sought 
a cause for this in the supposed jealousy of the Olympian 
deities. We are not permitted to content ourselves with 
so simple and summary an explanation, but we never- 
theless still resort, for convenience, to the same figurative 
expression of a profound truth. 


October Fourth, 1914. 


BY MARY J. JACQUES. 


When the victors and the vanquished are weeping for their dead, 
When are hushed the vindications, the last wild prayers are said, 
When from heaps of desolation, so late a fair domain, 

To the wondering stars arises the incense of the slain, 

O Thou of everlasting love, whose name we vainly call, 

In Thy long-suffering tenderness have mercy on us all. 

Do Thou dispel the primal fear, drive out the horde of hates, 
And wake the joy of brotherhood for which this sad world waits. 


Rheims Cathedral. 


BY EDWIN D. MEAD. 


I wish that a picture of Rheims Cathedral might be 
hung upon the walls of every high school in our country 
and in the world, I wish that the continual sight of it, 
with the thought of the irreparable damage done it by 
the recent bombardment, might solemnly impress the 
rising generation with a sense of the menace of war to 
everything precious in our civilization. It is the merest 
accident that the ruin of the cathedral is not complete; 
and this would have been a vandalism unparalleled in 
its gravity for all who care for art and beauty since the 
ruin of the Parthenon by the Venetians and the Turks 
in 1687. ‘The cathedrals of Amiens and Chartres, Cologne 
and Strasburg, Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s, may 
count no more upon immunity, in the contingencies 
of possible wars, than the cathedral of Rheims. Its 
wonderful facade is the acme of Gothic architecture. 
Pugin once said that a perfect Gothic cathedral would 
combine the spires of Chartres, the nave of Amiens, the 
choir of Beauvais, and the west front of Rheims. 

Happily, although the havoc wrought among the other 
glories of the cathedral seems irremediable, the marvel- 
lous west front, its greatest glory, is reported to be sub- 
stantially spared; and the restoration of the cathedral 
is not impossible. Will not the American people under- 
take this restoration? Will they not doit not only in their 
admiration for this sublime and historic cathedral, and 
their gratitude that it.is not hopelessly ruined, but also 
as an expression of their love and sympathy for the people 
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of France? Among all the warring European nations, 
no other, save heroic little Belgium alone, commands our 
sympathy in this awful hour in such high degree as France. 
She is warring at fearful odds in a quarrel not her own, 
because her treaty bound her in case of war to come to the 
side of Russia. She is pouring out her best blood; and 
the heartfelt desire of every American must be that her 
suffering and loss shall not be fatal. How could we more 
impressively express our sympathy in such a time than 
by a pledge thus to restore, when peace comes again, her 
beautiful and revered cathedral? Will this fine service 
not appeal to our churches, waking as never before to the 
horror of war and the duty of peace, to our schools, to 
our societies of architects, and to the hearts of all citizens 
of our republic who love the great sister republic of France? 
Will not every soul of us, in the shock of this calamity, 
better understand and more deeply take to heart that the 
simplest man who walks the earth is a more veritable and 
sacred temple of God than the most majestic church, 
and that such a temple of God is profaned and shattered 
with every fall upon the battlefield? 
Boston, Mass. 


War and Peace. 


BY BENJAMIN REYNOLDS BULKELEY. 


At shock of nations stands the world aghast, 
While horrid war drags on its iron chain 

Of wrong enlinked with wrong and hears in vain 
The better impulses of peoples vast; 

In blindness are its mighty powers amassed 

To stifle progress for an empire’s gain, 

And, shouting honor, do the deeds that stain: 
Such its first steps, but what shall be the last? 
What say the millions, then, who still believe 

In truth and right and brotherhood’s increase? 
A deeper love of country may they give 

In prayers and service, that such wrong shall cease, 
And in recoil from hell of war receive 

The larger promise of the Prince of Peace. 


The Strength and Weakness of our Theological Schools.* 


BY HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 


Ih 


Among the wide fields of education there is no region 
more beset with problems and perplexities than that oc- 
cupied by a school of divinity. Other professional schools 
have in great measure adapted themselves to modern con- 
ditions. The standard form and method of the ideal law 
or medical school are at least generally recognized, how- 
-ever short of the ideal many schools may actually fall; 
and this is true even of the newer professions, as in the 
various branches of engineering. “There is substantial 
agreement as to what kind of training the student needs 
to carry on his profession in a world which has so radically 
changed in the last two generations. The typical divin- 
ity school, on the other hand, perhaps for the very reason 
that the ministry is one of the oldest of all the professions, 
perhaps because it still broods in a more cloistered iso- 
lation from the world of men, has been the last of all the 
professional schools to respond to the fresh demands of 
to-day. A good many schools offer substantially the 
same curriculum as they did seventy or eighty years ago, 
apparently imagining that an increased body of instruc- 
tors will still suffice to prepare students for a society 
which requires of the ministry at once a broader and a 
more specialized training than was the case even a genera- 
tion since. It is far less clear to many people to-day than 
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it was to our fathers just what is the place and work of 
the minister. Hence the confusion of voices as to the 
nature of his training, the lack, as yet, of any very clear 
consensus of opinion as to the standard to which the ideal 
divinity school should conform. 

There is no phenomenon in professional education to- 
day more interesting than the vigorous endeavors of the 
more progressive and far-sighted leaders at the theologi- 
cal schools to solve these problems. They have been 
studying the demands which modern society justly makes 
of the minister, and the question of how to prepare the 
student to carry the responsibilities which will be laid 
upon him. At a number of centres of theological educa- 
tion there have been significant developments. Yale 
Divinity School has been transformed into the Yale 
School of Religion, with almost as many specialized fields 
of instruction as the seven-branched candlestick. Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary has a not dissimilar plan out- 
lined on paper, and on the way to realization. Union 
Theological Seminary has developed in recent years into 
a large and broad-minded college for the practical educa- 
tion of ministers in many denominations. ‘The Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago is trying an interesting 
experiment in vocational training, each study in the cur- 
riculum being taught with careful consideration of its 
direct applicability to the minister’s work. Out of these 
and other experiments we shall surely develop a new 
theory of theological education, better fitted to the 
needs of the twentieth century than the conventional 
curriculum of tradition. 

As we examine these recent developments we shall find 
that they embody certain distinct and_ well-recognized 
tendencies. First of all is the tendency away from the 
isolated, strictly controlled, denominational school of the- 
ology, with limited curriculum and narrow outlook, toward 
what Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes of Yale, in his admirable 
address on this subject at the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation meeting last March, called ‘University Schools 
of Religion.” ‘The pull of the university long since drew 
most of the better-grade law and medical schools in the 
country into affiliation with some strong university. 
The same pull to-day is operating on theological schools, 
and it becomes increasingly difficult to maintain such in- 
stitutions in the isolation of village life, which three- 
quarters of a century ago was deemed so desirable for them. 
Generally speaking, the most progressive and flourishing 
divinity schools are those which are departments of one of 
the endowed universities, or which have moved into the 
immediate proximity of a university, as Andover moved 
to Cambridge, or Union to Morningside Heights. Where 
it does not appear to be immediately practicable to move 
a divinity school bodily to a university, affiliation is sought 
in other ways, such as the admirable plan just going into 
effect at Meadville; whereby Meadville students may go 
to the University of Chicago for a certain portion of their 
training. ‘This tendency is likely to prove of increasing 
force because of the demand for courses which the iso- 
lated school with modest resources cannot hope to supply, 
and because of greater enrichment of life and power of 
stimulation for the student in the larger centres of thought. 
Indeed, the day of doom seems at hand for many of the 
small, isolated schools which do not in some way affiliate 
themselves with a college or university. ‘That day would 
be hastened if we could have, as has been suggested by 
Mr. Stokes and others, an investigation of such schools 
by the Carnegie Foundation, like its report on medical 
education which has proved so fatal to weak and ineffi- 
cient medical schools. 

The second tendency, which is a natural consequence 
of the first, is toward federation, or co-operation, between 
the university and the theological school, and between 
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different theological schools where more than one are 
established in a university town. ‘his experiment of 
federated schools is in full swing at Berkeley, where three 
denominational theological schools, including the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry, are grouped about the 
University of California, none of them a part of the State 
University, but each counting some of the work taken in 
the University and in the co-operating schools toward 
its own degree. A similar plan, but along different lines, 
is now being worked out in Cambridge, begun by the alli- 
ance between the Harvard Divinity School and Andover 
Theological Seminary, contracted when President Eliot 
was in office, and now carried a step further by the agree- 
ment between Harvard and the Episcopal Theological 
School, devised by President Lowell at the request of the 
authorities of the Episcopal School, which goes into effect 
this fall. Our Cambridge plan is still in the formative 
stage, and the passage of a considerable period of time will 
be needed for its complete development. In theory, 
however, it provides for the consolidation of resources so 
as to secure the maximum opportunity for the student. 
This consolidation is sought through the avoidance of un- 
necessary duplication in the purchase of books, or in giving 
two or three courses covering a particular field where one 
course would be wholly adequate. For example, if a 
single teacher can easily handle all the students in elemen- 
tary Hebrew in Harvard, Andover, and the Episcopal 
School, it is obviously wasteful to give three courses in 
that subject simultaneously. It is better that the pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in each school should teach that elemen- 
tary course once in three years, being free the other two 
years to give some other and more advanced course for 
which he would not otherwise have time or strength. 
When, therefore, this plan shall have been fully consum- 
mated, it should mean that the divinity student at Cam- 
bridge will have a range of theological studies from which 
to choose equalled hardly anywhere else in the world, 
given by a large body of instructors, each of whom is a 
specialist in some particular field. Nor should this mean 
the loss of the individuality of the several schools. We at 
the Harvard Divinity School are very desirous to pre- 
serve and transmit the noble inheritance and traditions of 
the School, as the men of Andover and of the Episcopal 
School are each zealous for the traditions of those insti- 
tutions. Each school may be expected to continue to 
offer the courses which tend to maintain those traditions, 
or which are appropriate for students for some particu- 
lar branch of the Christian ministry. Indeed, the largest 
success of the plan will be assured by such maintenance 
of the individuality of the several schools, for so only will 
the greatest enrichment of the student be secured. The 
familiar comparison is that with the colleges at Oxford 
and Cambridge in England, where each college is a part of 
the university, yet tenacious of its own methods and 
traditions. 

The third tendency is toward interdenominationalism. 
It is no less inevitable at schools like Yale, Union, and 
Chicago than at places like Berkeley and Cambridge, 
where the principle of federation has avowedly been 
adopted. At all such centres of theological education 
the student bodies are drawn from many branches of the 
Christian Church, and to an increasing degree the teach- 
ing force is recruited from men who are selected pri- 


' marily as scholars, and quite secondarily with regard 


a 


to denominational affiliation. ‘This, of course, has been 
the case at Harvard Divinity School, which, though 
founded and almost wholly endowed by Unitarians, has 
for years had a minority of Unitarians among both faculty 
and students. The same phenomenon is observable, at 
least so far as the student body is concerned, at Yale, 
Union, and Chicago, at each of which are gathered stu- 
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dents proposing to enter the ministry of many denomina- 
tions. Last year, out of about 125 students at Yale 
Divinity School, Mr. Stokes reports that 31 were Metho- 
dists, 29 Congregationalists, 24 Disciples, with many 
Baptists and Presbyterians. Indeed, this tendency is 
discoverable in some of the more strictly denominational 
schools, for I noticed with interest, in the last annual re- 
port of President Southworth of Meadville, that, of the stu- 
dents enrolled at Meadville in 1913, six are now settled 
over Unitarian churches, two over Universalist churches, 
and two over churches of the Christian denomination. 
This tendency also is likely to increase. The more in- 
telligent and progressive Methodist or Disciple or Pres- 
byterian is no longer content to go to a small and isolated 
school. He is bound to go where he believes he will find 
the largest educational opportunity, regarding the question 
of denominational affiliation as of secondary consequence. 
The highest-grade ministry of most branches of the 
Christian Church is likely to be recruited from schools 
where interdenominational ideals prevail, a fact which 
ought largely to promote the breakdown of denominational 
barriers. Our Unitarian churches may reasonably look 
forward to drawing on Union and Chicago for ministers, 
as well as on our own schools. 

The fourth tendency to-day is toward a more practical 
training for ministers, less emphasis being placed on a 
purely intellectual culture, more on the vocational or 
professional aspect. This tendency finds its most ex- 
treme development at the University of Chicago, and only 
less so at Union, and, among the leading schools, is per- 
haps least noticeable at Harvard, where the standards of 
pure scholarship have been most rigorously upheld. 
The theory which finds expression in this tendency is that 
the ministry is the vocation of religious leadership, and 
that the minister’s training should fit him to undertake 
very specific and practical lines of work. At Chicago 
and Union, and doubtless at other institutions, students 
are apprenticed out to ministers in charge of churches 
to obtain practical experience under guidance, in ways 
which suggest the “laboratory,” or “clinical,” methods 
of education. Correlated with this tendency is that 
toward specialization, arising from the realization that 
there is a need not only for parish ministers, but also for 
experts along particular lines, notably that of religious 
education. Here, of course, we have the example of the 
Roman Church, which has long set aside picked men 
especially trained for some limited field of work, such as 
preaching or the larger phases of administration. The 
degree to which specialization is being carried to-day may 
perhaps be best observed at Yale, where men are being 
prepared to be parish ministers, or missionaries, or leaders 
in religious education, or association workers, each field 
having its own special courses of instruction. 

Growing out of this tendency toward a more practical 
training is the necessity for a far broader curriculum than 
sufficed fifty years ago. The minister to-day must be 
trained in the modern scholar’s view of the Bible; in the 
history of religion; in the general outlines of church his- 
tory; in theology; in ethics; and in preaching and parish 
administration. In addition, if he is to avoid preaching 
foolishness, it is essential that he should have a ground- 
work of sound information regarding philosophy, science, 
economics, sociology, and psychology, which he ought to 
have secured before he enters the divinity school, since 
these are properly taught in the college or university, 
except for a few advanced courses dealing with the partic- 
ular relation of certain of these topics to the minister’s 
work. Where the course is specialized to fit men for 
different denominations, and for several types of relig- 
ious work, the curriculum must be still further enlarged. 
At Yale, for example, Chinese is taught as a part of the 
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course for missionaries, and it is significant that more men 
last year were taking Chinese than Hebrew. 

In this tendency toward ‘‘practical’”’ education we find 
a point at which opinions regarding theological education 
diverge. One wing will emphasize the vocational idea to 
such a degree as to send out very “practical” men who 
are liable to be deficient in a broad and generous culture. 
The other wing is liable so to emphasize the ideal of pure 
scbolarship that its students will be seriously handicapped 
in meeting the actual problems of the ministry in their first 
parishes. The idea] school should combine high scholarship 
and a broad outlook with such measure of wise advice in 
practical matters as will provide the student with sound 
principles upon which to conduct his actual work. 

(To be continued.) 


Philosophy and Theology. 


“What has German philosophy and culture to do,” 
asks Prof. Hicks, “with the unspeakable atrocities? 
What had English philosophy and culture to do with the 
burning of villages and the devastation of homes in 
South Africa in the Boer War? The reply in each case 
is, absolutely nothing.” For ourselves we are quite 
unable to accept this notion of little pools of culture far 
withdrawn from the great tides of the national life. 
Must not philosophy in the last resort bring its speculative 
vision to bear upon the practical affairs of the world? 
Ought not theology to be concerned chiefly with deepen- 
ing the currents and enriching the ideals of the faith by 
which men live? 

Just in so far as philosophers and theologians are con- 
tent to isolate themselves from intimate concern with 
the world around them, and refuse to accept a large share 
of responsibility for the aims and ideals of the community 
in which they live, they will have to bear the reproach 
of moral ineffectiveness and they will forfeit much of the 
respect of good men. ‘Through a long period of comfort 
and peace the academic mind has found it fairly easy 
simply to live its own life and pursue its own aims, but 
its day of trial has come. Much will be changed by the 
war. It will be all to the good if the philosopher learns 
to pay more heed to the real stuff of human life and 
thought, and the theologian has the grace to remember 
that he must draw much of his richest material from the 
actual working of the Christian spirit in the life of the 
common people—The London Inquirer. 


Spiritual Life. 


As the plant must have the rest and darkness of night, 
so the soul must have its night of silence, its starlit heaven 
of peace, where it can hide from all save the all-seeing eye. 
—Selected. 

ad 


The controlling powers in human life are not intellect- 
ual, but emotional. Logic may fail, science may fail, 
proofs may be discredited, philosophies given up, theolo- 
gies passed by; but the heart’s affections and aspirations 
abide forever—Samuel A. Eliot. 


vt 


O God, our Father, good beyond all that is good, fair 
beyond all that is fair, in whom are calmness, peace, and 
concord, heal thou the divisions which separate us from 
one another, and bring us back into a unity of love which 
may bear some likeness to thy blessed nature. Make 
us one in the fellowship of a good mind, through that 
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peace of thine which maketh all things peaceful, and 
through the grace, mercy, and tenderness wherewith thou, 
O Lord, art our Father for ever and ever. Amen. 


vt 


Nothing is sure in this world but the purposes of God. 
No interests are safe but his, no cause is secure but his. 
No wedge can be driven between to separate him from us, 
his interests from ours.—A ustin Phelps. 


' Leafy Musings. 


BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


“There’s part o’ the sun in an apple; _ 
There’s part o’ the moon in a rose; 
There’s part o’ the flaming Pleiades 
In everything that grows.” 
—A. W. Bomberger. 


Is there a whim or a fancy in feminine attire for which 
one may not find a precedent in Nature? Did ever a 
woman wear a silk petticoat with more elaborate ruffles 
upon ruffles, and scallops upon scallops, than is flaunted 
in any garden by the luxurious leaves of the kale, whose 
transient glory limply departs in a dish of greens? 

Scarcely less elaborate in form and coloring are the 
curlicued leaves of that highly evolved chromatic tri- 
umph, a head of lettuce, in bronze, russet, and old rose. } 
How dainty, too, are the fairy fripperies worn by parsley, . 
parsnip, carrot, and our common roadside yarrow, . 
though all yield in grace to Miss Asparagus, whose ethe- 
real leafage is so perilously like green aigrettes that one 
almost suspects her of plagiarism! . 

Between the Whistler-like delicacy of the asparagus 
and the broad leaf of the rhubarb plant or that of the 


_palm, what a bewildering diversity of marvels does Nature 


display when the folded leaf is wooed from out the bud! 
Considering this diversity in the gowning of plants, shrubs, 
and trees, one perceives that women ‘“favor’’ Nature 
more than do their brothers, who use only a limited range 
of goods and cuts. Yet women, in the myriad fabrics 
and models, graceful and grotesque, which they adopt, 
from the gauziest of diaphanous weaves, through every - 
weight and shade of cotton, wool, silk, satin, and velvet, 
cannot surpass the cuts and colorings zons ago conceived 
by Nature for the exquisite robing of plants and trees. 

Ah, me! what an art school would that have been for f 
any student who could have been present in the great 
open studio of Nature, when the leaves and petals of : 
flowers were being designed and the secret life-law of their y 
unfolding forever imparted to them! Who would not 
have heard the edict, with its close-sealed reasons, which 
decreed its round dancing leaves to the poplar, its chang- 
ing glories to the maple, and the aristocratic cuts and rich 
autumnal tints to the oaks? 

If one can fancy any studio of Nature with walls nearer 
than the blue of heaven, let one fancy such an enclosure 
completely lined in graded rows with the million different 
kinds of leaves fashioned for plants, shrubs, and trees. 
It is to be hoped that some natural history museum 
of the future will reserve a large room, showing on its 
walls, below a line on the level with the eye, samples of 
all the leaves of the world, if that is a possibility. Such 
a collection would be an autographic treasure-house, 
for its leaf is the signature of the tree and as significant as 
a man’s autograph is of himself. 

One row of columns might give all the round leaves, 
beginning with those big enough to make a hat, and grad- 
ing the lines to the tiniest bit of green visibility. Other 
columns could be reserved for oval leaves, of which there | 
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are an unthinkable number. The countless varieties 
of spear and lance shaped leaves, varying in size from a 
pine-needle to one which could do deadly execution were 
it made of steel, would also call for several rows on our 
hypothetical walls. 

What a superb exhibit, too, could be given by the com- 
pound leaves, from the dainty wood-sorrel to the elabo- 
rate horse-chestnut! 

Skeleton leaves, striped, mottled, red, yellow, old rose, 
and wine-colored leaves, leaves scented, shirred, and 
specialized, like those of a great variety of pitcher-plants, 
would each add their long line of wonders to the collec- 
tion. Other columns would hold the thick, fleshy leaves 
of thirsty lands, that would drink them dry but for the 
small number of their pores and their firm resisting text- 
ure. Next to these might be ranged the thin silky leaves 
as gauzy as the wings of a dragon-fly. 

Not only the innumerable variations of contour, edge, 
and thickness would call for row upon row of illustra- 
tions, but the surface differences appreciable to the touch 
would involve another problem in cross classification. 
Between the soft velvety leaf of the geranium and the 
rough surface of the sunflower’s leaf or that of the pump- 
kin, Nature knows how to ring her usual number of changes, 
which include leaves as soft as the finest silk and satin 
known to commerce, as well as those which match 
its roughest homespun. Whatever one’s wildest fancy 
might call for, from the glossy silk of the wax begonia 
leaf to the heavy reseda-tinted velvet of the mullein leaf, 
Nature could furnish for this exhibition. 

Nor do the charms of leaves end with their graces of 
form and color. Other arts they know and practise to 
captivate the ear, and the frou-frouw of feminine garments 
which moved Herrick to write,— 


“Then, then (me thinks) how sweetly flows 
‘Phat liquefaction of her clothes,” 


finds its prototype in the leafy frou-frou of the belles of 
woodland while they dance the Pan-written numbers 
played by Maestro Wind. And these dances, to the ear, 
are as soothing as the forms and colors of the leaves are 
to the eye. No matter how intricate the musical ca- 
dences are, never a leaf fails to keep time to the music, 
though each different leaf dances very differently the 
same measures. The poplar, whose motto is always 
“On with the dance,’ is so coquettish, original, and grace- 
ful in her interpretations of wind-measures that she 
might be called the Isadora Duncan of Leaf-land. ‘To 
watch her dance the tempest-fling is to see an arbor- 
esque adaptation of the lines,— 


“A health, then, to the happy, 
A fig to him that frets; 
It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining violets.” 


Sometime, perchance, a bosky Beethoven will write 
a full score of the dances of the leaves, which will include 
all the symphonies, from the softest lullaby which lulls 


the wee fledgling in its nest to the wild, tempestuous 


measures preceding a hurricane. 

The Indian of other days, the Indian whose poetic 
spirit still lives in hundreds of our finest geographical 
names, doubtless could have told the time of the year 
quite exactly by his sense of hearing when the winds 
swept the forest. For the coming-out dances of the 
tender young leaves are quite different to the ear from 
the music of the full-grown and hardier ones, or the dry 
rustle of those about to fall. It is like the difference 
between a choir of young girls and boys and a choir of 
men and women. ‘The first leafy music of May might 
_ be an easy modulation of the songs the meadow-grasses 

know. Through June and July the tone grows fuller 
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and stronger, but begins to change in quality with the 
autumnal changes of the leaves. 

For all the leafy accomplishments mentioned did not 
suffice the great artist of the open. With nonchalant 
disregard of the well-known Shakespearian warning, she 
not only dared to paint the lily, but made a brilliant 
success of the attempt, once more establishing for the 
feminine world another precedent of change. Beautiful 
as are the leaves of the maple, oak, and other deciduous 
trees, she knows another series of enchantments she.can 
cast upon them with the fairy wand of autumn. 

Once, twice, thrice, she waves her wand, and the deep 
green leaves blush rosily at their tips. A fourth, a fifth, 
and one knows not how many more waves of the wand, 
and the maple leaves glow crimson, scarlet, and garnet, 
or turn to molten gold as if touched by the hand of Midas. 
Again and again, while the world sleeps, the invisible 
wand is waved, till at last we see the original of Lowell’s 
charming lines :— 


“What mean these banners spread, 
These paths with royal red 
So gaily carpeted? 
Comes there a prince to-day? 
Such footing were too fine 
For feet less argentine 
Than Dian’s own or thine, 
Queen whom my tides obey.” 


But, long after the royal red of the maple carpeting is 
spread, the waving of Nature’s wand continues, for a 
stronger incantation is needed for the richer aftermath 
of color which dyes the hardy oak leaves and bleaches 
those of the birch and beech. One by one the oaks 
yield to the spell, till their deep hues of scarlet, wine, 
russet, anid umber are woven into a rich woodland tapes- 
try which satisfies the eye more than the gaudier pageant 
of color made by the maples. Far beyond the outposts 
of winter the oaks sturdily flaunt their deep warm colors, 
only companioned and sometimes outstayed by a lonely 
birch or beech, which even in the teeth of late winter 
gales doughtily waves its rustling banner of buff or white. 

Finally, the last leaf is vanquished, but before the surren- 
der each has bequeathed to the parent stem or stalk that 
bore it all the stores of nutriment which it has industri- 
ously garnered from air, sun, and rain when it perhaps 
seemed to be idly dancing in the breeze. How great 
this bequest may be to a tree one may estimate from 
a computation made by one who attempted the seemingly 
impossible and counted seven million leaves on an elm. 
From this leaf surface of about two hundred thousand 
square feet, or five acres, the surrounding atmosphere 
received its daily gift of moisture in the form of vapor, 
and the tree the food which helps it grow. 

Another gracious habit of leaves is not revealed until 
the time of their fall, for which they make a unique prep- 
aration, charmingly described by Prof. Geddes :— 

“‘ Across the base of the leaf stalk, in a region which is 
normally firm and tough, there grows inward a partition 
of soft, juicy cells actively muitiplying and expanding 
into a springy cushion, which either foists the leaf off 
or makes its attachment so delicate that a gust of wind 
serves to snap the narrow bridge between the living and 
the dead. [hat the scar should have been thus prepared 
before the operation, is one of the prettiest points of the 
economy of woodland nature.” 

Another pretty point in Nature’s drama of the leaves— 
an end of less apparent design—is the capriciously beau- 
tiful outline patterns made upon the earth and sidewalks 
by the fallen leaves, especially by those of deep-cut de- 
sign, like the pin-oak’s and the red oak’s. Very re- 
luctantly does one see their sometimes charming arrange- 
ment disturbed by ravaging winds or lost in their snowy 
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burial. Yet our hopes are not buried with them, for we 
know that, when they have become a part of the mould 
which they enrich, the phoenix spirit of Nature still lives 
in the heart of the tree, waiting its April call from cloud 
and sun. 

Then, again, the exquisite moving-pictures of leaf-land 
slowly appeal on the miraculous reel of summer. Purple, 
russet, and bronze, the new leaf-buds peep forth and doff 
their little brown night-caps to greet the world in every 
hue of rose, red, and dainty greens. 

And mankind, beholding the coming and going of 
generation after generation of leaves, becomes Scripturally 
wise, forgetting those behind to joy in those that are 
yet tocome. For,— 


‘Ever a spring her primrose hath, and ever a May her May, 
Sweet as the rose that died last year is the rose that is born to-day,”’ 
and all that is true of the rose of last year is as true of the 
leaf that falls to-day and is reincarnated in the spring. 
Since this paper was written, the rhythm of Nature’s 
leafy tides and most of the finer music of the world 
have been drowned out by the savage discords of war, 
which do not allow the human leaves to mature and fall 
naturally, but violently wrenches them, while they are 
still green and vigorous, from the parent tree. 
Conroocook, N.H. 


Che Pulpit. 


Reflections on the European War. 


BY REV. HENRY GOW. 


Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and why art thou disquieted 
within me? hope thou in God: for I shall yet praise him, who is 
the health of my countenance, and my God.—PSaLm xlii. 11. 


That cry of the Psalmist at a time of great national 
and personal suffering finds an echo in our hearts. 
Psalm is not a song of praise and triumph, but still less 
is it a mournful dirge or an outpouring of despair. It is 
the reaction of a religious mind tossed about on a sea of 
troubles which threaten to overwhelm him. 

There is noticeable in this Psalm a certain appeal to 
rational sobriety and calm religious faith amidst emotions 
of fear and gloom. ‘Why art thou cast down, O my 
soul? and why art thou disquieted within me?’’ ‘There 
is no real reason, so he seems to assert by this questioning, 
for any such complainings or despair. ‘The eternal dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, between good and evil 
remain unchanged. ‘The duties of courage, hope, and 
love are still paramount. God can give us quietness and 
confidence amid the sternest trials of life. 

In this time of great national strain, when our emotions 
are so painfully aroused, let us look soberly and steadily at 
the facts and consider not merely what we should like to 
feel, but what we ought to feel. 

It is not enough to say ‘‘Courage, courage,’ in hope 
of encouraging ourselves and others. It is not enough to 
impress upon ourselves the value of courage and to de- 
termine that we will go on unflinchingly whatever happens. 
There is an immense difference between a defensive, nega- 
tive courage which refuses to give up, and an attacking, 
buoyant courage which enables us to press forward with 
confidence. 

Let us ask ourselves what reason there is for feeling the 
ene perturbation which so easily threatens to take hold 
of us. 

Restless, anxious, and unhappy we all must be and 
ought to be when such forces of evil are let loose upon the 
earth. But there are conditions easily imaginable and 
quite possible in which we should have been far more 
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restless, anxious, and unhappy. We might at this moment 
have been standing aside watching the destruction of 
Belgium and France and making no effort to save them 
from their fate. Restless, anxious, and unhappy we are 
as it is, but in that case we should have been far more so. 
We should have had a haunting sense of disloyalty, we 
should have felt the contempt and indignation of France 
and of the civilized world, and we should have known that 
we deserved it. Thank God that even through blood 
and tears we are saved from that humiliation and dis- 
grace, that failure to stand by our written bond, that cow- 
ardice of considering only our own comfort and peace. 

In standing to-day for the sacredness of an international 
treaty we are standing for something which vitally affects 
the future peace and welfare of the world. Ifinternational 
treaties are to be torn up and flouted under the excuse of 
the grim necessity of war, there is no real value in inter- 
national treaties at all. If they break down when the 
crisis comes to meet which they were made, it is no use 
making them. j 

‘The hope of peace in the future is that nations shall be } 
able to trust each other’s bond. We can hardly expect 
at present that nations will make promises not to fight j 
with one another or to exact punishment from one another, j 
but we know they have agreed that warfare should be F 
carried on under certain restrictions and that certain , 
little states should be regarded as permanently neutral 
ground. We are bound on behalf of peace, so far as in ; 
us lies, to see that those agreements are maintained. It ’ 
is only a first step toward larger and more wide-em- 
bracing treaties by which war will be made continually ( 
more difficult and more improbable. 

But if nations disregard this first step, if they think of 
treaties as binding only so long as their own convenience 
permits, we are back again in primitive barbarism, when ; 
any one may do anything which he thinks of advantage ; 
to himself. 

It is a great thing to stand for the sacredness of inter- 
national contract. Civilization can be largely measured 
by the recognition which men give in their private and 
public lives to the binding force of contract. 

‘There is no possibility of peace among the nations unless 
they stand by the written promise which they have will- 
ingly accepted. 

In the midst of our grave anxieties let us remember with 
pride and joy that we are resisting with all our strength 
that worst of international immoralities, the repudiation 
of a solemn contract, and let us feel that in so doing we 
are fighting for a principle by which alone any lasting 
peace among the nations can be gained. 

Our present perturbation and emotional misery is due, 
if we look calmly at it, to three things. 

It is due to a feeling of apprehension for ourselves and 
for our nation; it is due to a deep sympathy with the 
suffering and misery and loss of life which we know must 
come; and it is due to a bitter disappointment, a feeling 
that the beautiful and fragile things of civilization are 
being destroyed, and that the ideals of social reform; of 
education, of quiet steady advance in the arts of peace 
are suddenly checked or overthrown. 

Those are three very natural and indeed inevitable 
feelings for any one who faces facts,—apprehension, sym- 
pathy, and disappointment. 

So far as apprehension is concerned we need not be 
ashamed of it, but we have to remember that it may easily 
degenerate into cowardice. We are right in not being 
over-confident. ‘That would mean stupid ignorance of the 
facts. To despise your enemy is more often a prelude 
to defeat than victory. We are right in recognizing that 
loss and grave anxiety await us all. We are in dark, 
deep, dangerous waters, and it cannot be but that we 
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shall suffer much. We shall be tried as by fire, and it 
shows not courage but carelessness to ignore the fact. 

But amidst our grave anxieties we must strengthen our- 
selves with the quiet conviction that in the circumstances 
we ought to be just where we are, that we are fulfilling 
an awful national obligation, and that we are called upon 
to suffer for the right. We know, with a unanimity 
which is almost unique in our history, that the nation feels 
its conscience clear, and it is supported in that conviction 
by the moral consciousness of the vast mass of civilized 
opinion. When that is so, conscience does not make 
cowards of us all: it ought to make heroes of us all. 

It does not lead us to ignore the dangers that threaten 
us or to close our eyes to the loss and misery we shall be 
called upon to bear. It does not lay to rest our appre- 
hension, but it gives us manly resolution and quiet trust; 
it tells us that we are fulfilling a great duty, and it bids us 
-be cheerful and strong amid the storms of violence and 
passion which beat upon us. A conscience clear and strong 
is a tremendous power in war. “‘In war,’’ said Napoleon, 
that great master of strategy, “the moral element and 
public opinion are half the battle.” 

Then, secondly, our sympathy at this time is like a raw 
wound, excited, inflamed, and painful. Let us look at 
this emotion with a certain detachment of sober reasoning. 
It may be that through our thrilling, painful sympathy 
at this time we may learn more sympathy for the suffering 
of the poor and sick which is always going on even in times 
of perfect peace. Like King Lear in the thunderstorm, 
we may come to a fuller recognition of the troubles and 
the woes of the world :— 


° “O, I have ta’en 
Too little care of this!—Take physic, pomp; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel.” 


There is always an enormous amount of unmerited and 
unnecessary suffering in obscure places. We try to re- 
lieve it to some extent without much sense of urgency and 
without any deep horror in our hearts. 

But now in the presence of battle our emotions awake; 
we are well-nigh overwhelmed by the intensity of our 
synipathy, and we rush to help by some means and in 
some way, often without knowing what to do. Let us 
be glad that our sympathy is aroused at last. But let us 
remember that the suffering which now appeals to us is 
suffering incurred open-eyed and with intention, for a 
righteous cause, that in a sense it is necessary and noble; 
and let us try to keep that sympathy alive and strong 
not only now, but in the happier, brighter days of peace 
to come, for the removal of burdens that need not be 
borne and of suffering which is altogether unnecessary and 
wrong. 

There are many more individuals suffering to-day than 
were suffering a month ago; but no particular man, woman, 
or child is suffering more than countless individual men, 
women, and children were suffering in England before 
the war. The present additional suffering is produced 
by what we believe to be inevitable obligations calling on 
us to endure them for the right. The past sufferings of 
the poor and the oppressed in times of peace were not in- 
evitable and were not produced by righteous action on 
the part of the nation. ‘They were due to a great extent 
to our folly, our ignorance, and our selfishness. In this 
tremendous outburst of sympathy for the new and neces- 
sary suffering, may we hope that a deeper sympathy will 
awake and endure throughout the coming years among 
us for the unnecessary suffering of great masses of our 
fellow-countrymen? 

Then, thirdly, we are many of us bitterly disap- 
pointed by the irruption of this reign of violence and 
bloodshed. We had hoped that such wars were impossible. 


The quiet development of civilization is checked, art and 
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science and all the ideals of the reformers are rudely over- | 
thrown. Westand amazed and horrified in a strange and 
terrible world. Let us remember the words of Jesus, 
“ Offences must needs come, but woe be to the man through 
whom they come.”’ Let us remember that God still rules, - 
that his law of righteousness and justice still bears sway, 
and that out of evil he still finds means of good. 

We shall awake into a new world after this great war is 
past. No one can foretell what that world will be. I do 
not think it will be a baser, more ignoble world than we 
were living in before the war. In some ways for all of us 
life will be poorer and more sad, but in some ways the 
world will be wiser, more unselfish, and more sincere. We 
shall be possessed by a determined, passionate hatred of 
war. We shall not be content to express vague peace 
sentiments and to talk hopefully about peace, closing our 
eyes all the time to the preparations and deeds of nations 
which make all our eloquent talk about peace of no more 
value than a soap-bubble. We shall recognize that if 
peace is to come it must be worked for and fought for 
with all the courage and determination and wisdom we 
possess. We shall have been in contact with the sternest 
and most awful facts of life, and we shall no longer be con- 
tent with mere talk and sentiment. 

We and all the civilized nations of the earth shall have 
learnt a lesson which we pray God we shall never forget. 

We may well hope and believe that a greater, nobler 
civilization will begin out of the bitter experiences through 
which we have to pass, with more effective sympathy for 
suffering, more definite ideals, more practical capacity, 
more determined resolution to face evil and to destroy it by 
deeds not words. 

There is no cause for discouragement or disappoint- 
ment or fear. Our soul need not be cast down within us, 
as if the world were delivered over entirely into the hands 
of violence and brutality. In the darkest hours of in- 
dividual or national life, the light of God’s presence can 
be most deeply felt. We can become, we ought to be- 
come, more religious, more Christ-like men and women 
through the trials we are called upon to bear. Remember- 
Wordsworth’s “‘Happy Warrior’’ :— 


“Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 
And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train! 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain;... 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives:.. . 
Who, with a toward or untoward lot, 
Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not— 
Plays, in the many games of life, that one 
Where what he most doth value must be won:... 
Finds comfort in himself and in his cause; 
And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause: 
This is the happy Warrior; this is He 
That every Man in arms should wish to be.”’ 


Rostyn Him, CHAPEL, HAMPSTEAD, ENGLAND. 


Prayer. 


O Lord, our God, who rulest over the nations and in 
whose hand are the destinies of the people: we earnestly 
pray thee, at this time, so to direct us that we may choose 
and establish in authority over us the men whom thou 
approvest and who will serve the State with disin- 
terested zeal and unfailing courage. Suffer not thy peo- 
ple to be embittered against each other in partisan strife. 
O Lord, who lovest truth, deliver us from the false and 
slanderous tongue, from the selfish designs of evil men, 
from bribery, corruption, and an inordinate love of power. 
Dispose thy people to sincerity, and grant that they 
may unitedly seek good government and just laws, and a 
righteous administration of the same, to the praise of thy 
great name. Amen. 
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Petersham. 


BY RALPH FISKE. 


Here, where the peace of the Creator lies, 
Far from the busy mart’s incessant hum, 
Where mountains in thei: lonely grandeur rise, 
Waiting unmoved the ages yet to come, 
Thou dwellest under broad and tranquil skies, 
A green oasis with unfailing springs, 
The undisturbéd home of restful things. 


Here, with the morn, when day is blithely breaking, 
And from the East a hemispheie of light 
Rolls westward o’er a world refreshed, awaking 
From the embrace of slumber and of night, 
Sweet comes the bonny bluebird’s joyous greeting, 
While strutting Chanticleer, with tuneful throat, 
Heralds the day in shrill, exultant note. 


At sunset through the woods I take my way, 
Threading the mazy walks and avenues, 
While from the crimson west some lingering ray 
Falls on my path, and Memory’s shrine endues 
With dreamy incense of a bygone day, 
And in the thronging multitude of sylvan voices 
Sweet summer music tells us how the wood rejoices. 


Ah! can this be the Paradise? or yet 
Bright El Dorado, or Aicadia, where 
Glad fairies revel when the sun hath set, 
And songs of birds forever fill the air? 
Where nymph or dryad, with soft eyes of jet, 
Lutes the late wanderer to his final rest, 
And charms his life out on her faithless breast? 


O thou most dear and venerated spot, 
I love thee for that thou art still as when 
In happy hours—unclouded then my lot— 
I lay within thy fern-enshrouded glen 
And felt thy loving presence. Not again 
With prayers or tears may vanished hours be bought. 
So be it, then, and here on thy green breast, 
When life is done, grant me a spot to rest. 


Some Vagrant Thoughts. 


BY MILTON REED. 


II. 


Ah, swiftly the gorgeous summer has gone. 
It has left a trail of light behind. It was 
niggard of warmth and sunshine. One New 
Yorker engaged a boat and skipper for the 
month of August for his beloved pastime 
of deep-sea fishing. He was here for the 
month; he paid for boat and skipper; he had 
about five days of clear weather for his sport; 
he went away disgusted. But, if he had 
waited until now, he would have had enough 
of silver-sweet days. September has tricked 
herself out in borrowed midsummer heat. So 
far, its sunny face has not been storm-beaten. 
Little of fog and mist has stained the billowy, 
translucent waves of sunshine. The sunsets 
have been a painted screen of chasing colors. 

The eternal note of sadness has been let in. 
The drums and trampings of the embattled 
hosts of Europe are far away, but they re- 
verberate in our inner selves. While Europe 
is reeling in this awful agony; while her soil 
is soaked with the blood of her youth; while 
butchery, outrage, pillage, submarine mines, 
and aerial messengers of death have riven 
into shreds what we complacently have called 
“civilization,’”’—we, absent and isolated, have 
supped full of horrors. Can such things be 
and overcome us like a summer cloud? Are 
Scythian, Teuton, Hun, Sach, Frank, Mag- 
yar, Czech, and Slav only veneered with 
civilization? Is the human heart, in its pro- 
found depths, as barbarous in these de- 
scendants of wild, migratory tribes as in 
their remote forbears? Is moral culture a 
sham, religion a myth, peace a bubble? 
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Shall we, then, curse God and die? No; 
healing will come from the costly sacrifice. 
Probably our age of shams and soft words, 
of greed and hypocrisy, of catchwords and 
mimic statesmanship, of partisan insincer- 
ity and sugary subterfuges, needed this rude 
shock,—one costly, terrible lesson of the 
futility of war, of its unspeakable wickedness 
and abhorrent selfishness. 

The lurid tragedy has its luminous side of 
unselfishness. The boy who flings his life 
away at the bidding of his war lord is ani- 
mated by a noble if misapplied loyalty. 
He heeds the call of his country, is bowled 
to death as a victim to kingcraft, dies with a 
sense of a high duty well performed. 

The world needs something larger than a 
mere tribal patriotism. When the toll is 
taken; when the ghastly wreckage of life, 
limb, and costly treasure is accounted for; 
when proud emperors face their outraged 
peoples,—then will come the reaction. The 
world is going through a fiery purgation. 
Somehow, sometime, a broader philanthropy, 
a finer ethical sense, a deeper vision of human 
brotherhood, will succeed to the moral anar- 
chy of the times. 

So the shadow of the hideous tragedy of the 
European war grips every thought and act. 
We are our brother’s keeper. If Europe 
bleeds, we suffer. 

Let me quote once more from Emerson. 
His poems are an inexhaustible quarry for 
quotations when one discusses moral problems 
or great generalizations. One of his great 
little poems, strangely entitled ‘‘The Park,” 
is a compression of mighty thoughts, a dis- 
tillation of eternal truths. Possibly it may 
be applied to the fancied immunity of the 
United States in these days of storm and 
stress. I will cite but two stanzas:— 


“The prosperous and beautiful 
To me seem not to wear 
The yoke of conscience masterful, 
Which galls me everywhere. 


“Vet spake yon purple mountain, 
Yet said yon ancient wood, 
That night or day, that love or crime 
Lead all souls to the Good.” 


No purple mountain or ancient wood is near 
me. The great dome of the placid sky, the 
inspiring sea, with its murmurs and scents, 
are my monitory neighbors. 

In these autumnal days, brimming with 
light; at this time of the circling year, when 
the fattened harvest is gathered for the food 
of man, when the air is a cordial, when the wild 
grape emits its aromatic bouquet, when the 
season leaps and bounds with the vigor of 
health and heightened energy,—we, dwellers 
in fortunate America, cannot elude “the yoke 
of conscience masterful.” . 

Above the pettiness of our politics, the 
mush of words, the bubbling froth of arti- 
ficial issues, and behind all the delusive con- 
trivances to dupe the voters by empty phrases 
and meaningless platitudes (and this criti- 
cism applies largely to all parties), arisés 
the demands of men for justice. Not always 
will the plain man be cajoled. He will come 
to his own. 

Probably the hideous happenings of our 
day will educate the race into a higher con- 
ception of what justice really means. We 
do not know why life feeds on other life, why 
pain and suffering should be the dominant 
factor in progress, Our spiritual vision is 


fevident by the 
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dim. But if there is no moral interpreta- 
tion of the sanguinary drama, then we live 
in a universe devoid of moral meaning. This 
we shall not admit. We live in a universe 
swathed in divine love. At present there 
may seem to be a thaw and ooze of ethical 
standards. Not so. The moral law is not 
suspended. The world is being educated 
on the rough hone of painful experience. A 
higher civilization will follow. 
Meredith sang,— 


“We saw through mould the rose unfold, 
The soul through blood and tears.” 
Westport Point, Mass. 


Literature. 


THE Book oF ATHLETICS. By Paul With- 
ington. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50—This is a collection of articles written 
by players, captains, coaches, and trainers 
of many college teams, and by others who 
have had a wide experience in athletics. It 
is designed to give a certain knowledge and 
insight into the players’ point of view. A 
similar book, or the first edition of this one, 
was issued nearly twenty years ago, edited 
then by Norman W. Bingham, Jr., and one 
or two articles from that book are included 
here. This is somewhat more specialized, 
naturally. For instance, more space is given 
to football, on which there are articles not 
only on the game in general, but on each 
position and on the important features of the 
game. There are more articles with an 
historical or a psychological interest. The 
writers are all experts in their lines. Paul 
Withington, the editor, is a well-known ath- 
lete, who places the emphasis one would 
expect on clean living, fair play, and mod- 
eration in all things. What the book means 
to students of athletics and enthusiasts is 
guaranteed by the character of the writers. 
For the rest we need only say that it is 
interesting to the man in the seats, who 
knows little about sport from actual partic- 
ipation, but believes in college athletics, 
only wishing that their advantages were 
more generally appreciated by those who 
might make them serviceable and enjoyable, 
even though they could not shine as stars. 


LittLE WoMEN LETTERS. From _ the 
House of Alcott. By Jessie Bonstelle and 
Marian De Forest. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.25 net.—The interest in the Alcott 
family and in still available material for 
further pictures of their home life was made 
dramatization of Little 
Women, and is now still further gratified by 
the publication of these chapters. Here are 
family records and letters, grave and gay, 
but always loving. Anna at five years old 
writes to her mother: ‘‘I have to go away 
by myself and cry because I want to see you 
so much... . You have a splendid husband.’”’ 
She was six years old when she wrote: “I 
am very glad my birthday is so near, for as 
I grow older I hope I shall grow better and 
more useful to you. I hope soon we shall be 
settled down in some comfortable little home 
of our own,” etc. A little later she writes: 
“Was not Heraclitus that father read about 
to-day a dear good man. . . . I wish men had 
understood his thoughts better than they did. 
He would have been happier, I think.” 
The later life of the four girls carried out the 
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ideals of their childhood, and the letters that 
are given reflect the spirit that is already 
accepted as characteristic. 


Tue Boy ELecrriciAN. By Alfred P. 
Morgan. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $2—WMr. Morgan believes, what 
there is every reason for believing, that a 
boy wants to do things himself, not play 
with the things perfected by others. As a 
stimulant to the imagination of young ex- 
perimenters and an encouragement to them 
to exercise their own inventiveness, such 
books as this have a distinct purpose and 
value. It is dedicated to ‘‘our future en- 
gineers and scientists, than whom none in 
the whole world are better able to work out 
and solve the problems that ever confront 
young manhood.’ The writer describes here 
apparatus and experiments that have been 
made and carried on by boys, considering the 
matter wholly from the boy’s point of view, 
and indicating what he can do with tools 
and materials in his possession or not hard 
to obtain. It assumes an interest in science, 
but the beginnings are made so feasible that 
a very moderate interest would suffice at 
first, and it would surely be developed natu- 
rally. 


THE LURE OF THE CAMERA. By Charles 
S. Olcott. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $3 net.—These chapters describe 
and illustrate rambles, not journeys, and 
they represent excursions into many differ- 
ent parts of the earth chosen by lucky chance, 
perhaps, taking the reader always where 
there has been something worth seeing and 
talking about. The country of Wordsworth 
and of Mrs. Humphry Ward, a tour of the 
Italian lakes, happy corners of New England, 
interesting for historical, literary, and some- 
times romantic associations, a day with 
John Burroughs in the Catskills, glimpses 
of the Yellowstone and the Grand Canyon, — 
all these lend themselves to the purposes of 
the narrator as of the illustrator; and the lure 
of the camera justifies its temptations. The 
writer has a bright, anecdotal manner of 
narration, the book is handsomely printed, 
and the pictures are interesting. 


GRANNIS OF THE FirrH. By Arthur 
Stanwood Pier. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.25 net—Mr. Pier’s boys’ 
books rank high, and are good .reading for 
more reasons than one. They are interesting 
and well written. He presents no fixed, hard- 
and-fast types when he groups his boys of 
preparatory school age, but shows them as 
men in the making, impressionable, quick to 
respond to the right kind of appeal, eager for 
life, natural. The athletic side of modern 
education has properly its place in the story 
of life at St. Timothy’s, but it is not over- 
emphasized, nor is Grannis’s record by any 
means a tale of uninterrupted or even ex- 
ceptional successes. Grannis is the kind of 
boy we want our boys to be, the kind many 
of them are. 


SretF TRAINING FOR MOTHERHOOD. By 
Sophia Lovejoy. Boston: American Uni- 
tarian Association. $1 net.—The first con- 
viction that must sink deep into the heart 
of the mother is that what she wishes her 
children to become she must herself first try 
to be. Nothing less than absolute sincerity 
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will serve here. The training of the body, 
the senses, and the mind must be on long 
lines, based on a comprehension of what life 
now demands from those who mean to be 
satisfied with no poor ideals. The writer 
of this book makes this evident, yet she 
makes her chapters concrete and practical. 
The chapter on “Discipline of the Child,” 
for instance, is helpfully suggestive. The 
entire book is written out of actual experi- 
ence, shaped by conscientious, intelligent 
endeavor. 


THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN AT STRAT- 
FORD-ON-Avon. A Fantasy by William 
Dean Howells. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1 net.—Mr. Howells is always 
delightful when he mingles fact and fancy, 
reminiscence and present-day reflections, 
ancient traditions and actual experience. 
What Shakespeare and Bacon might have 
said and done, revisiting the glimpses of 
Stratford to-day, blends with Mr. Howells’s 
own thoughts and feelings concerning them 
and the sum of their accomplishment. In 
the present Stratford, Shakespeare is his 
townsmen’s stock in trade, ‘‘their livelihood, 
their job,’’ and the kindly shade finds that 
not so bad either. This is a fantasy, but it is 
not fanciful; it is based on sound common 
sense, quick perception, and honest appre- 
ciation. 


THe THIRD STRIKE. By Leslie W. Quirk. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.20 net.— 
The third volume of the Wellworth College 
Series does not fall behind the others in quick 
action and its number of exciting incidents. 
Athletics, personal rivalries and competi- 
tions, and the interest that inheres in the un- 
expected development of character and aims, 
all make good material for books for boys, 
and Mr. Quirk has taken advantage of these, 
adding a lively style of narration. Baseball 
is the main sport here, and an exciting game 
furnishes the climax of the book. 


Soncs oF SIXPENCE. By Abbie Farwell 
Brown. Boston: Houghton Miffin Com- 
pany. $1.25 met—Miss Brown’s merry 
rhymes sing themselves into the memory 
just as some of her quaint fancies displace 
the serious thoughts one ought to be con- 
sidering. It is no wonder that she is a 
favorite with children whether she writes 
tales or verses, for their charm is unforced, 
their point evident, and their form attrac- 
tive. 


Magazines. 


The October St. Nicholas is to publish 
Walter Johnson’s own story of his life. 
Walter Johnson, being a modest chap, has 
told the story of how he rose from an obscure 
Western club to his present rank as the 
world’s greatest pitcher to Billy Evans, 
umpire in the American League; and Billy 
Evans has written these experiences of a 
““speed-king” for the boys who read St. 
Nicholas. In the same number Parke H. 
Davis will talk about “Tactics and Tacti- 
cians of the Gridiron.”” Katherine Dunlap 
Cather has written for the October St. 
Nicholas an account of the girlhood of Rosa 
Bonheur, under the title of “‘The Tomboy of 
Bordeaux.” The illustrations are by 


Maurice Lincoln Bower, whose illustrations ! 
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for another. St. Nicholas story recently took 
first prize, as a collection, in a Philadelphia 
exhibition. 


Miscellaneous. 


An entirely new idea is carried out in a 
series of books for small children, sent out by 
Henry Holt & Co. The Pogany Toy Books, 
as the series is called, have substantial board 
backs, but instead of opening in the ordinary 
fashion they unfold in a fashion that enables 
a child to spread them out on table or floor. 
He can follow the story in prose in regular 
book form, if he chooses, or, turning the book 
over, he finds the full-page pictures in color 
and a running narrative of the same tale 
told in easy verse. The books are made of 
strong linen and are attractively printed. 
They include the stories of Robinson Crusoe, 
Hiawatha, Red Riding Hood, The Three Bears, 
and The Children at the Pole, and are sold for 
fifty cents each. 


Thornton W. Burgess has made his name 
familiar to all little folks who are fond of 
animal stories, provided the tales are always 
interesting, sometimes funny, and never 
pathetic; provided also that they really are 
stories, and not lessons in thin disguise. Old 
Mother West Wind, first of this attractive 
series, quite deserves the new illustrated 
edition in which Little, Brown & Co. have 
endowed it with full-page color pictures by 
George F. Kerr. In this book Reddy Fox, 
Johnny Chuck, Jerry Muskrat, and the 
others made their first appearance, and, as 
that first volume has had good wear and 
become delightfully disreputable in appear- 
ance since then, it is quite time for the new 
edition to take its place in the juvenile book- 
case. 


The Spiritual Message of Literature, by 
Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie, is a manual of com- 
parative literature with topical outlines and 
lists of useful books for school, college, and 
private study. The writer sets forth the 
need of listening both to racial and to indi- 
vidual solutions of the problems of destiny if 
we are to understand the greatest messages 
given to humanity. The message of tbe 
Hindus, for instance, is manifold, including the 
thought of generosity, moral desert, spiritual 
culture, and compassion. The Mohamme- 
dans emphasize resignation to the will of God. 
The Chino-Japanese world message is one of 
moderation, duty, and fidelity to the family 
as the social unit. The Egyptians were 
possessed by the idea of judgment, and taught 
the world immortality. What is represented 
to us by the phrase “intellectual culture’’ 
appears for the first time among the Assyrio- 
Babylonians, who wrote myths about crea- 
tion, and taught “‘communion with the Di- 
vinity’’ such as is expressed in the Hebrew 
Psalms. Continuing this line of thought, Dr. 
Guthrie seeks from each race and nation its 
characteristic message, combining with his 
international quest a presentation of suffi- 
cient details about dramas, legends, and racial 
contributions to enable the general reader to 
understand something of their power and sig- 
nificance. It includes lists of books for 
systematic reading in literature and in re- 
ligion. It is published by The Comparative 
Literature Press, 182 Monroe Street, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 
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The Dome. 
The Sun ant tie Small Boy. 


September sun is shining and shining in our yard; 
Upon a Small Boy’s worsted back he’s shining very hard. 
He little thinks, this mighty Sun, in his far distant track, 
How. very, very (very, very) warm he makes a Small Boy’s 
worsted back. 
—Little Folks. 


Rohyab, the Peasant. 


In the wide and fertile Valley of Plenty, 
which was a part of the kingdom of Banlad, 
there dwelt a young peasant by the name 
of Rohyab. He was a bright, intelligent 
youth, who worked very hard and barely 
gained enough upon which to live, for he 
only had a tiny garden and a wee hut. He 
had no relatives save a rich old ninth cousin, 
six degrees removed, who was too proud and 
haughty to recognize the existence of his hard- 
working young kinsman. So Rohyab toiled 
on alone with only one dependant,—a mis- 
erable, retired old street-car horse that he 
called John Henry. When a street-car horse 
is old enough to retire from work, you may 
be sure that he is very ancient; and John 
Henry had the air of a great-grandfather. 

Rohyab had found him wandering in the 
valley one night, and had made him a tiny 
stable in one corner of his garden, where the 
poor old beast passed his days in peace. 
Rohyab loved this old pet of his; and, when 
he went to town to buy two loaves of bread, 
he divided the money when he got there, 
and bought only a single loaf, investing the 
rest in oats for John Henry’s benefit. Those 
were rare old days for the steed. It happened 
that on one occasion, as Rohyab went into 
the town near by, which was the capital of 
Banlad, he found a great crowd in the market- 
place. Drawing near to the gathering, he 
saw a royal herald standing in the centre, 
reading a proclamation of the king. 

“What is it?”’ asked Rohyab of a man who 
was standing by. 

“The Prime Minister, who was sent on an 
embassy to Tobo six years ago, has not yet 
returned,” answered the man; ‘“‘and His 
Majesty, King Pera, has decided that he is 
either lost or dead; so he is to choose a 
new Prime Minister. According to the court 
astrologer, the new man must possess some- 
thing that no man else in the kingdom has; 
and the proclamation orders all candidates to 
be at the palace gate to-morrow morning to 
be examined.” 

“Ho, ho!”’ laughed Rohyab. “I think I'll 
try.” 

“T’m going to,” rejoined the man. “I 
don’t believe there’s anybody in the king- 
dom with a memory like mine.” 

Rohyab set out for home, thinking of the 
idea, which pleased him mightily. ‘I can’t 
do more than fail,” he thought; ‘‘and, any- 
way, I'll get my name in the papers as a 
candidate.” 

This so amused him that he laughed hear- 
tily, and just as he reached the gate he gave 
another roar of merriment, which so fright- 
ened a horse passing at the moment that 
he threw his rider and ran away. Rohyab 
went forward to pick the fallen horseman up, 
and saw it was his rich old ninth cousin, six 
degrees removed. But the ninth cousin was 
still too proud and haughty to recognize 
Rohyab as a relative, though he spoke to him. 
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“You did this,’ cried the ninth cousin, 
angrily, ‘‘and I'll get even. You have a 
horse here, and I will take him in place of the 
one you frightened and caused to run away.” 
And he went up to John Henry, who stood 
near by with his head over the fence. 

Now Rohyab did not want to be cross to 
a relative, but he cared a great deal more 
for John Henry than he did for his ninth 
cousin, so he made some objection. 

“No, you don’t,” retorted his unpleasant 
kinsman, ‘‘Beware lest you touch me; I 
am armed.’ And he led the poor old horse 
up the road, while Rohyab sat down to think 
over the matter and decide just what to do. 

At length Rohyab came to the conclusion 
that it would be best to wait a while and do 
nothing, for the ninth cousin was a very 
powerful man in the kingdom, and might 
make things very unpleasant for the youth. 
Rohyab also firmly decided to go to the 
palace the next morning, and apply for the 
vacant post of Prime Minister. 

So, bright and early, Rohyab joined the 
multitude that climbed the hill to the king’s 
palace the next morning. He waited pa- 
tiently for his turn to come, while one man 
after another went in smiling and came out 
frowning, for none were suitable for the high 
position, 

One man said he had the largest diamond 
in the world; but the court astrologer, upon 
consulting his book, found that in every city 
known there was a man who claimed to have 
the same thing, so he was rejected. Rohyab’s 
friend of the market-place with the wonder- 
ful memory was asked what happened sixty- 
three years ago that day. 

“T—JI don’t know,” faltered the would-be 
Prime Minister. 

“Well, I do,” spoke up the court jester. 
“JT was born that day; and if I remember 
what you don’t, it proves that your memory 
is not the best.”” So the memory man, too, 
was sent forth discomfited. 

So the examination went on all day, until 
it came Rohyab’s turn to be examined. He 
walked bravely in and stood before the king 
and his council. The wise and grave men 
smiled at the youth of Rohyab, for no one so 
young as he had ventured to appear, and the 
reporter of the Court Journal made a note of 
the “country stripling’’ for use in the next 
day’s paper. 

“Well,” said the astrologer, who conducted 
the examination, “‘what do you possess that 
no one else does?”’ 

“The name of Rohyab,” was the answer, 
“and a retired car horse by the name of 
John Henry.” 

The astrologer consulted his book, and 
found that there was no other such name in 
all the kingdom, nor was there any dupli- 
cate of such a horse. 

“Where is your horse?” ‘asked the First 
Lord of the Croquet Ground, who did not 
think much of such a young Prime Minister. 

Rohyab hesitated a moment. He reflected 
that in the eyes of the law he might not possess 
him at all when his cousin had seized him; 
but John Henry, nevertheless, belonged to 
him by right. So he replied, “Ill fetch him 
around to-morrow.” 

This witty answer pleased the king so 
much that he roared with laughter; and the 
court jester turned pale with envy, for he 
hadn’t pleased the monarch so in years. 

“None other shall be Prime Minister,” 
announced the king. ‘Give him the keys of 
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the royal treasury, and order the court artist 
at once to paint his portrait. Rohyab is the. 
man for me.” 

Then Rohyab was invested with the robes 
of state; and the multitude outside the gates 
were informed of the decision, which pleased 
them all greatly, for the young peasant had 
been very popular. Only the ninth cousin, 
six degrees removed, was at ail disappointed; 
and he fairly rattled with terror at the name. 
His unrecognized relative would be more 
powerful than he, and the rich old man feared 
the revenge of Rohyab. 

The first thing the new Prime Minister 
did was to-send a*body-guard to seize John 
Henry, and lodge him in the royal stables, 
where on the next day he was shown to the 
malicious First Lord of the Croquet Ground. 

That evening the king and Prime Minister 
supped together; and, when pickled- butter- 
flies were served as the final course, the king 
remarked :— 

“Rohyab, my dear boy, there is a very 
important matter of state you will have to 
attend to at once. The princess must marry; 
and, according to the law of the realm, you 
must find a husband. You must find a 
young man according to the law, not over 
twenty-eight, good-looking, and occupying a 
high position; and, when you have found him, 
you must set the wedding-day, and let the un- 
known young man appear at the church door. 
If any one discovers who it is before then, 
the penalty is death.” 

Rohyab trembled at the perils that his new 
position brought, and then he smiled gladly, 
for the princess entered. 

It is impossible to describe her beauty. 
Sixty-seven poet laureates and a whole army 
of minor writers failed in the attempt. 

“Daughter,” said the king, ‘‘this is the 
new Prime Minister, and he is going to choose 
a husband for you.” ‘The princess gave Roh- 
yab her hand in such a grateful manner that 
he had but a single thought, and that was of 
her. They sat and talked for some time; and 
when the princess rose to go, Rohyab escorted 
her to the portiére. 

“‘Good-night,’’ she said sweetly; ‘I’m 
sure you can pick me out a nice husband.” 
When she was gone, Rohyab was silent so 
long that the king wanted to know whether 
he was guessing riddles with himself or was 
only sleepy. 

The next day Rohyab held a reception, and, 
on account of John Henry, he was as gracious 
to the car-drivers who called as to the 
highest and mightiest baron. He was even 
glad to see his ninth cousin, and suggested 
kindly that he might consider himself a 
seventh cousin, only three degrees removed, 
if he so desired. 

After this Rohyab plunged into affairs of 
state, and set about arranging the marriage 
of the princess. At the end of a fortnight 
he told the king that he had found a desirable 
young man, and that the marriage would 
take place on the following Wednesday. So 
the king made a proclamation to that effect. 

“Do tell me what he looks like,” sighed 
the princess, when Rohyab told her the news; 
but, being afraid of his life, he dared not 
speak, and simply smiled, which she inter- 
preted to suit herself, and was greatly com- 
forted. 

Everybody in the kingdom was wild to 
know who the chosen young man was, and the 
great church and all the avenues leading to 
it were crowded when the day arrived. There 
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was a truly magnificent procession, at the 
head of which rode the king and princess. 

Rohyab followed first on horseback, after 
which came a closed carriage, drawn by 
eighteen horses, with John Henry, beautifully 
caparisoned, leading. The people whispered 
that the carriage contained the happy bride- 
groom; but no one got so much as a look at 
the color of his clothes. When the proces- 
sion reached the church the king and prin- 
cess stepped out, and then all the bridesmaids 
formed in line on either side of the door, and 
Rohyab alighted from hishorse. Then every- 
body stood on tiptoe to see who should get 
out of the closed carriage. 

‘‘Where’s the bridgeroom?” asked the 
king, as Rohyab reached his side; and the 
princess blushed prettily. 

“T am,” returned Rohyab. “I fulfil the 
terms of the law in every way, so I chose 
myself.” 

Then the people cheered, the organ pealed 
forth, and Rohyab offered the princess his 
arm. 

“T knew it would be you,” whispered the 
-princess, as they walked up the aisle. ‘At 
least, I hoped so.” 

When the wedding procession came out 
again, and Prince Prime Minister Rohyab 
‘and the princess marched to what had been 
the closed carriage, but which had been con- 
verted into a beautiful open chariot, another 
‘procession was seen coming up the street. 

‘*Hullo,” cried the king, ‘‘what’s this?” 
Presently the former Prime Minister, who 
had been on the long embassy, was seen riding 
at the head. 

“‘Goodness me!’’ cried the perplexed mon- 
arch; ‘‘ what shall I do?” 

“T’ll resign my office,’ whispered Rohyab. 
“T’ve all I want.” ; 

‘The princess nodded assent, so, when the old 
Prime Minister, covered with glory and honor, 
came up, the situation and also Rohyab’s 
suggestion was explained tohim. Whereupon 
the old man grasped Rohyab’s hand, and 
cried,— j 

“You're the right man in every way.” 

All the people of Banlad were nearly crazy 
with joy and excitement. There was a mag- 
nificent feast at the palace; but before 
Rohyab sat down to it he wrote his resig- 
nation, and the old Prime Minister was re- 
instated in his place. 

There is a very happy kingdom in the 
Valley of Plenty now; and near a big castle, 
where Rohyab and the princess live, there is 
a special marble stable and a whole pasture- 
lot devoted to the use of John Henry.—The 
Independent. 
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Clever Parrots. 


Charlie has a great fondness for the paste 
of which pie-crust is made; and, this being 
known, he was often treated to a piece. He 
naturally looked for this; and, when forgot- 
-ten, he would invite himself to have some, 
in the form of words which had often doubt- 
less been used by his mistress. He would 
say: ‘Charlie, do you like paste? Will you 
have a bit?” This would be said in the 
voice of his mistress or her daughter. He 
would then add, in quite a changed tone, 
-“Oh, rather!” 

I am inclined to fancy that parrots learn 
-and perhaps understand phrases relating to 
eating and drinking almost sooner than any 
others, One of my feathered acquaintances 
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was in the habit of inviting visitors to take 
refreshment. 
tea? Do have a cup of tea,’ she would say; 
and sometimes it was really awkward, as 
almost compelling the mistress to extend 
her hospitality to visitors for whom such an 
invitation had not previously been intended. 

This bird was also fond of saying ‘“‘Good- 
by!” and never said it at the wrong time. 
When the visitor was about to depart, he or 
she would be startled by a voice from a 
personage hitherto unseen, saying, ‘‘ Well, 
good-by! good-by!”’ If that parrot did not 
know that this was the proper thing to say, 
and that this was the proper time for saying 
it, I am no judge of parrots. 

This bird had been taught to count up to 
six, but she could rarely say the numbers all 
in order. She often missed one,—not the 
same figure, however: three, four, five, were, 
but only one at a time, her usual omissions. 
She was always conscious that she had made 
a mistake, and, on ‘‘skipping’’ a figure, 
would give a shrill, comical whistle and 
begin again. Some kind of thought and 
calculation must have passed through her 
mind during this performance.—Chambers’s 
Journal. 


Not Quite. 


BY MARY J. JACQUES. 


He hastened to rise with the breakfast bell, 

But his hair and his necktie weren’t much awry, 
»Twas only a mite the omelet fell, 

And the griddle cakes weren’t very cold and dry. 


He nearly reached school at the second tap, 
And his history won him a passable C, 

He lost his promotion by but a scrap 
So small that he didn’t see how it could be. 


He only omitted one little “‘not”’ 

In his theme on the Panama coastwise tolls; 
In making assessments, he just forgot 

The accurate number of taxable polls. 


Evening. 
“T really must work and make up for play, 
For to-morrow is algebra—oh, my head! 
Ha! what’s this new novelette? Out to-day!” 
Well, he almost remembered to go to bed. 


A Family of Studio Cats. 


When posing for my portrait recently in a 
Chicago studio, I was surprised when a soft, 
round ball dropped into my lap and settled 
down comfortably, proving to be a pretty 
kitten. 

“Tittle Bit is one of the third generation of 
gray and white studio cats,” said the photog- 
rapher, ‘‘and thinks she must pose when any 
one else does, so, just°to encourage her and 
keep her in training, suppose we snap her 
with you, just like that,’’ and before I was 
quite sure whether I wanted it, Little Bit 
and I had been ‘‘taken,’’ and she jumped 
quietly down and curled up in a sunny corner, 
just like any ordinary little cat. 

The photographer then told me the story. 

Little Bit’s grandmother Lizzie, a stray cat, 
was first taken to the studio with one of her 
children. She was taught to pose, especially 
on top of the camera, to the great delight of 
children. When Lizzie took her business- 
like position as if to take their pictures, the 
expression on the children’s faces was charm- 
ing. Lizzie’s children and grandchildren were 
taught this and many other tricks. 

“Was it difficult to train them?’’ I asked. 


“Won’t you have a cup of|to jump to the newel post. 
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“Not at all. We trained Lizzie first of all 
Then we gave 
her to understand that the top of the camera 
would be an equally advantageous perch. 
Finally, when we would say, ‘Lizzie, take 
baby’s picture,’ she would spring to the 
camera top and assume such a look of business 
that every child was fascinated. Then we 
would say, ‘Look, Baby, Kitty is going to 
take your picture,’ and the result was always 
pleasing. 

“‘One of these studio mother cats adopted a’ 
rabbit and a puppy, and woe to other cats, 
dogs, or humans who dare molest these chil- 
dren when they snuggled up to their adopted 
mother for their naps! They, too, inherit an 
ability to pose, as shown in their picture.”— 
Lida Keck Wiggins, in Our Dumb Animals, 


Bravely Done. 


Once on a Belgian railway a period of 
extreme cold so affected a switch-bar that 
when the switchman attempted to move it 
it broke in two. The accident prevented the 
switching apparatus from working. 

Two passenger trains were approaching, 
and the switchman saw instantly that if the 
switch was not turned a dreadful collision 
would be the result. 

There was but one thing for him to do: 
he must push the movable rail into place 
with his hands. This involved getting be- 
tween the two tracks upon which the trains 
must pass. He decided what to do without 
hesitating a second. 

Throwing himself flat on the ground be- 
tween the two tracks, the switchman moved 
the rail to its place with his hands, and 
then drew them back just in time to escape 
the wheels of the locomotive. 

He had a narrow escape, too, from being 
thrown upon the other track by the rush of 
air caused by the rapidly moving train. 

He escaped, however; and the passengers 
whose lives his bravery and presence of 
mind had saved did not even know that 
they had been in danger.—Selected. 


One day, when Gladys was eating dinner 
at a neighbor’s, some horse-radish was passed 
to her. To her question, ‘‘What’s that?” 
the answer was, ‘‘Something to make little 
girls ask questions.’”’ When she had tasted 
it, the tears filled her eyes, and she said, 
“Tt can make them ask questions, but they 
can’t eat it.”—A merican Mother. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicz-PresmENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dreecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. pe Ys 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 

Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow. d 

PARKER B. FIELD, General SEcRETary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Regret. 


O that word Regret! : 

There have been nights and morns when we have sighed, 
“Tet us alone, Regret! We are content 

To throw thee all our past, so thou wilt sleep 

For aye.” But it is patient, and it wakes; 

It hath not learned to cry itself to sleep, 

But plaineth on the bed that it is hard. 


We did amiss when we did wish it gone 

And over: sorrows humanize our race; 

Tears are the showers that fertilize this world, 
And memory of things precious keepeth warm 
The heart that once did hold them. 


They are poor 
That have lost nothing; they are poorer far 
Who, losing, have forgotten; they most poor 
Of all, who lose and wish they might forget. 
For life is one, and in its warp and woof 
There runs a thread of gold that glitters fair, 
And sometimes in the pattern shows most sweet 
Where there are sombre colors. It is true 
- That we have wept. But oh! this thread of gold, 
We would not have it tarnish; let us turn 
Oft and look back upon the wondrous web, 
And when it shineth sometimes we shall know 
That memory is possession. 
—Jean Ingelow. 


A Recent Congress of Religions in 
China. 


BY CHAS. W. WENDTE, D.D. 


One of the most remarkable figures in the 
missionary world to-day is Rev. Gilbert Reid, 
D.D., director of the International Institute 
of China, at Shanghai. Dr. Reid has been a 
missionary in China for some thirty years, 
at first connected with the American Pres- 
byterian body, but more recently, as founder 
and head of the institution referred to, he has 
acted independently of denominational con- 
trol, while still loyal to the church of his 
earlier years. 

‘The outcome of his many years of mission- 
ary experience was the conviction that the 
current endeavors to Christianize China, by 
the gradual individual conversion of its six 
hundred million inhabitants, and by sub- 
stituting some one of the existing forms of 
Western Christianity for the long-established 
and powerful native religions of that country, 
were tasks beyond the resources and ability 
of the Christian world. However meritorious 
in itself, this Christian propaganda needed to 
be supplemented by other methods based on 
an enlightened study and better apprecia- 
tion of the existing and indigenous faiths of 
China, an endeavor to find points of simi- 
larity and harmony with the Christian re- 
ligion rather than of disagreements with it, 
and a readiness to have Christianity per- 
meate and perfect these ancient non-Christian 
religions rather than to demand that the 
latter be utterly rejected and Christian dog- 
mas and modes of worship in their Western 
form be humbly accepted in their stead. 

Inspired by these ideas, Dr. Reid for two 
years past has held local conferences or con- 
gresses of the great ethnic religions and phi- 
losophies of China—Confucianism, Buddhism, 
Taoism, Mohammedanism, etc.—in his Insti- 
tute in Shanghai. At these meetings rep- 
resentatives of these great faiths have ex- 
plained their tenets and aims, while Dr. 
Reid, as chairman, has pointed out their 
correspondence and likenesses with each 
other and with Christianity. These meetings 
have been largely attended, not only by ad- 
herents of the religions referred to, but by 
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many in the foreign community at Shanghai, 
including a dozen or more varieties of Chris- 
tians. Their net result has been to increase 
mutual tolerance and good will, and deepen 
the consciousness of the universality and 
unity of religion itself amid great diver- 
sities of belief and worship. 

For some time past Dr. Reid has cherished 
the idea of establishing in connection with 
his International Institute, on whose board 
of control some twenty-two different foreign 
nationalities as well as influential Chinese 
are represented, an interreligious feature, a 
school of comparative religion and ethics, 
which should study and deal justly with the 
great Oriental systems of thought and faith 
as well as with Christianity. The aim in view 
was to increase religious harmony and good 
will, and so to promote also the social and po- 
litical welfare of China and the growth of 
better relations between the East and the 
West. True Christianity, Dr. Reid is assured, 
could only gain by such a method, at once 
intellectual and scientific, moral and spirit- 
ual. While the missionaries in China have 
not generally looked with favor on his en- 
deavors, yet he has found among them men 
of large views and a tolerant spirit willing 
to countenance and even to aid his endeavors. 

Recently Dr. Reid has taken a step in ad- 
vance. Visiting Peking in order to confer 
with the new Chinese government and secure 
from it a confirmation of the charter and gifts 
granted his Institute by the previous Manchu 
administration, he spent three months at 
the capital. On all sides he was received 
with the greatest consideration.’ The Presi- 
dent of the republic granted him an audience, 
and the Vice-President three interviews. He 
visited some sixty officials of high rank. 
The new charter was granted. $35,000 was 
appropriated toward the new building the 
Institute is to erect for an international 
museum in which Eastern and Western prod- 
ucts are to be on exhibition. The. twenty 
or more foreign legations in Peking promised 
their co-operation. Dr. Reid was made to 
feel the high esteem with which he is re- 
garded as the ‘‘friend of China.” 

One of the most interesting features of his 
visit was the calling of a congress of re- 
ligions in Peking, similar to those held in 
Shanghai, to promote concord between the 
various religions of China. As Dr. Reid 
declares :— 

“Unless persistent, intelligent, and cour- 
teous efforts are put forth to maintain cordial 
relations between nations, there is always a 
danger of war between them. In the same 
way, unless efforts are put forth to maintain 
cordial relations between religions, there is 
always a danger of religious wars or perse- 
cutions.” 

We quote from a report of the recent 
conference :-— 

“On arrival in Peking at the end of May, 
Dr. Reid found himself cordially welcomed 
by the official leaders of the different relig- 
ions. He was invited by two Confucian asso- 
ciations to address them, the one’s subject 
being ‘‘A Westerner’s Appreciation of Confu- 
cianism,” and the other’s ‘“‘ How Confucianism 
may be of Help to China.”” He was also in- 
vited to address a society of bright young men 
which is devoted to a study of economical 
questions. From the Christian side Dr. 
Reid was also invited to address the Chinese 
Y. M.C. A. and to preach twice in one of the 
churches. He met personally the leading 


faith were invited to give a short speech of not 
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mollah of the oldest and largest mosque in 
Peking, and other Mohammedans, the abbots 
of the largest Taoist temple, the priests of 
three Buddhist temples, the Roman Catholic 
bishop, and a Chinese priest in the Russian 
Church. 

“The next step was for Dr. Reid to plan 
a meeting for promoting concord between ad- 
herents of the different religions. He first 
consulted with the Vice-President, General 
Li Yuan-hung, and then with the Ministry of 
Interior, as to the most suitable place. The 
latter arranged for the use of the large Hu- 
kuang Guild House. Persons of each religious 


more than ten minutes each. 

“The meeting took place on Sunday, July 
19. ‘The day was rainy and the streets were 
muddy, but over three hundred assembled to 
hear speak the representatives of seven re- 
ligions. It was the first meeting of the kind 
ever held in Peking, and probably the most 
successful of any held anywhere in China. 
Qn the platform sat upwards of thirty persons 
from the different faiths, the Moslem and 
the Taoist, the Buddhist monk and the Presi- 
dent’s deputy, the Living Buddha and the 
Protestant pastor of the London Mission, 
sitting side by side. 

“Dr. Reid, as host, presided and kept the 
unusual company from stirring up bad blood 
or speaking over time. He first explained 
just what was meant by such a conference 
like those held in Shanghai for the last four 
years. He said that it was not intended to 
try to unite all religions in one universal re- 
ligion, but merely to promote feelings of con- 
cord and the spirit of unity. He went on to 
explain that when a religion is touched upon 
there is produced rivalry and discord, but 
when the truth which lies beneath all relig- 
ions is made prominent, then men draw near 
to each other. It is well to study the points 
of agreement and recognize that even where 
there is difference, friendly feelings may exist. 

“The different speakers were invited to 
speak to the text of religious concord from 
different points of view. The President’s 
representative referred to the need of virtue 
in national prosperity. The deputy of the 
military governor spoke of the importance of 
such a conference for the good of the nation. 
Then came a Parsee speaker and two speakers 
of Confucianism—one an ex-literary chan- 
cellor in the old government, and the other 
the general who led the troops to capture 
Nanking in the first revolution. The presi- 
dent of the Taoist society spoke in a very 
conciliatory manner. After him came a few 
words from the Living Buddha, who repre- 
sented Thibetan Lamaism, a prince from 
Chinghai, and then the president of the 
Buddhist society or church in Peking. He 
was followed by an aged mollah of the oldest 
and largest mosque in Peking, built in the 
Ming dynasty. His was one of the best 
speeches of the afternoon, showing a mild 
and tolerant spirit, but true to his own con- 
victions. He said that if peace among nations 
was necessary, peace among religions was even 
more important. The last speaker was the 
Protestant pastor, who dwelt more on Chris- 
tian peculiarities than on points of agree- 
ment, but in a gentle spirit and without 
offence. It was intended to have a repre- 
sentative from the Roman Catholic Church 


and the Eastern Church, but they were un- 


able to attend. 
“At the close, many expressed the hope 
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the Institute would hold similar conferences 
in the future. 

“Dr. Reid, in recounting his experiences, 
said that he was more than ever sure that in 
China, at least, such conferences were much 
needed.” 

The spirit which animates this large-minded 
and devoted man and teacher is one which 
commends itself to all religious liberals, and 
cannot fail to exert a strong influence for good 
both on Oriental communities and on mis- 
sionary circles. Dr. Reid’s methods of re- 
ligious propagandism should meet with recog- 
nition by our liberal Christian fellowships of 
whatever name or connection. It is encour- 
aging to find such scholarly and scientific 
methods and such breadth of sympathy in 
men and missionaries bearing the orthodox 
name. ‘The American Unitarian Association 
has made a modest grant of money for the 
furtherance of these Oriental interreligious 
conferences, which are so entirely in har- 
mony with its ideals and aims. 


James Edward Wright. 


The life of Rev. James Edward Wright, 
D.D., which ended naturally and peacefully 
Sept. 5, 1914, is a record of faithful and noble 
service to his fellow-men, and of a serene, self- 
poised, strong, and beautiful character. 

To tell what he did day in and day out as 
the minister of the Montpelier parish for 
forty-five years would be no easy task, but 
to describe him, the spirit that breathed 
in him, the ideals that guided him and shed 
their beauty on him, his unconscious good- 
ness, his gentle sternness, his lowly faithful- 
ness in great things and small, so as to bring 
the man before us simply as he was in his 
modest greatness, would require a pen dipped 
in light. 

Montpelier, Vt., was his home. There he 
was born July 9, 1839, of sound Congrega- 
tional stock, his grandfather, Rev. Chester 
Wright having been the first minister of the 
town. There he lived till he was fifteen 
years old. Thither he returned at the age 
of thirty, after having had the benefits of 
education in the Boston Latin School, Har- 
vard College (class of ’61), the 44th Regi- 
ment of Massachusetts Volunteers in North 
Carolina;(’62), and Andover Theological Seini- 
nary (class of ’65), and after three years’ ex- 
perimental preaching in the ‘‘Christian” 
Church in Maine and Illinois. There in 
September, 1869, he accepted the invitation 
of the recently organized Church of the 
Messiah (Unitarian) to become its pastor, 
to which his whole life was given in love and 
loyalty; and there on September 5- he 
breathed his last, amid the affection and 
veneration not only of his church, but of all 
the city and the county around. 

His work extended far beyond the bounds 
of his parish. He gave of himself freely, 


- almost extravagantly, to serve the whole 


wide neighborhood about Montpelier; people 
of all kinds revered him, and felt they must 
have him with them in their seasons of joy 
or sorrow, and he answered their calls with 
a devotion that counted no action small and 
no task burdensome which might give help 
or happiness. More than half of his pasto- 
ral services was thus given, often without 
other reward than his self-approval. 

Just as freely he gave himself in the service 
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years he was a director of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, he was secretary for 
Vermont of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction, president of the Board 
of Trustees of the Washington County Gram- 
mar School, trustee and secretary of the 
Kellogg-Hubbard Library, and trustee of 
Goddard Seminary, Proctor Academy, and 

e Vermont State Library. In many rela- 
tions he was looked upon as one of the fore- 
most citizens of Vermont. 

Yet it was as the minister of his own church 
and people that he looked upon himself first 
and last. This was the relation that offered 
the fullest scope for his rare qualities and 
brought him the rewards and satisfactions 
he cared most to possess. He magnified his 
profession, not by personal claims, but by 
absolute devotion to its best ideals, and 
adorned it by the sweetness and integrity of 
his life. He was wholly without pretension 
of any kind, but thoroughly self-possessed, 
and no persuasion or plea of self-interest 
could make him untrue to himself. Gentle 
as a woman in all personal dealings, he was 
unyielding as granite when moral issues were 
joined. In his fidelities he had the strength 
of a giant. He was wise, tolerant, friendly, 
and indefatigable in his ministry. He 
brought to it the best that was in him of 
thought and emotion. Never loud or tem- 
pestuous in speech, his every word was 
winged with conviction. He loved others 
more than himself, he loved truth more than 
comfort, and he loved to minister more than 
to be ministered unto. No wonder his people 
learned to regard him with a great love and 
admiration. In his modesty, fearing to out- 
stay his usefulness, he presented his resig- 
nation again and again, but the church would 
not lethim go. At last, on reaching his seven- 
tieth birthday and completing forty years 
of service, his insistent request was granted, 
and he was made pastor emeritus. 

Dr. Wright was held in the highest esteem 
by his comrades in the Unitarian ministry. 
He was honored in 1902 with the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, conferred by Harvard 
University. A trail of light marks all the 
ways he went. 

He was married Oct. 4, 1876, to Julia A. 
Whitney of Cambridge, who survives him, 
as do their three children: Prof. Chester 
W. Wright of the University of Chicago; 
Miss Rebecca W. Wright, secretary of the 
Vermont State Free Library Commission; 
and Mrs, Stanley Gale Eaton of Chicago. 

As. 8. Gs 


Is tt Coming? 


BY REV. WILLIAM J. BATT. 


The old New England body of churches is 
now divided into two parts—wings they are 
sometimes called. Some are anxious to heal 
this division if possible, and bring the two 
parts together again in one. 

A while ago a Middlesex County company 
of ministers of one part invited a meeting of 
the ministers of both parts in that region, 
in order to inquire if anything could be done 
by them all together in the direction of a 
larger unity. How much enthusiasm was de- 
veloped in that union meeting this writer 
has never learned, but a committee appears 
to have been appointed to consider the matter 
further, and report. Meanwhile, would sug- 
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free from any appearance of discourteous 
anticipation of the committee’s report? 

First, in many of our towns some form of 
union vacation services is already in use. 
In a town which might be named near Boston, 
for a few summers past, the Congregation- 
alists and the Methodists have united for 
two months of the vacation season, the Con- 
gregational pastor conducting a union ser- 
vice in the Methodist house for one month, 
and the Methodist pastor conducting a simi- 
lar service in the Congregational house dur- 
ing the other month. In this way both 
pastors have a full month’s vacation with 
no burden to their people. 

Could the Unitarians. come happily into 
such an arrangement? Could there be a 
milder form of union than this? If this can- 
not even be happily tried as an experiment, is 
there much prospect of a more thorough ap- 
proach at present? If this experiment were 
tried and disappointed its friends, no per- 
manent disaster need grow out of it, and 
valuable experience would have been gained. 
If it worked satisfactorily, it might open the 
way for further experiments. 

We make this suggestion, however, only on 
the supposition of hearty good will toward it, 
and substantial unanimity regarding it before- 
hand. Without such substantial unanimity 
beforehand, we would not advise the use of 
the plan. 

This plan might have an advantage which 
calls back to my mind a pleasant memory. 
More than fifty years ago there was a good 
man in Reading who was thought peculiar in 
this conviction: he was opposed to any sup- 
ply committee. He held that the pastor, 
from his installation on to his death or dismis- 
sion, should be responsible for the pulpit every 
day in every year. No one should stand in it 
but by his leave. He was willing his pastor 
should have a vacation, but only he must 
supply the pulpit. He was not parsimonious. 
He would give the pastor a plenty of money 
for the purpose, but only he must say who 
should speak in that pulpit. 

By this method now suggested each pastor 
leaves his pulpit and also his pastoral work 
in the personal care of a minister whom he 
knows well and esteems. 

My second suggestion is for churches that 
in vacation time supply their own pulpits in 
the usual way. Why not, if you would like 
a closer approach of the two parts, engage a 
preacher from the other body for at least one 
of the four vacation Sabbaths? Almost any 
Congregational committee, for instance, 
knows some Unitarian minister who would 
be entirely acceptable to its congregation 
on his merits, if there were no prejudice 
against the thing itself. Why not try it, on 
both sides, and see how it works? If it 
worked badly for any reason, no permanent 
harm need be done, but it would be plain, 
perhaps, that the time for closer approach 
has not come yet. 

The next suggestion is for the time when 
your pulpit is vacant, and you are looking for 
anew pastor. There may bea Sunday when 
you want not acandidate, but only a supply. 
You have heard your candidate and are 
waiting for action, or your candidate cannot 
come until a subsequent Sabbath. Why not 
bring in a good preacher of the other con- 
nection? See for yourselves how it sounds, 
how it tastes. If we are not ready for as 
much as this, what are we ready for? 


of his city, State, or denomination. For six | gestions like the following be acceptable, and | A fourth suggestion I urge with a real in- 
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terest. Here is a small village. There are 
two churches in it, and two congregations,— 
one liberal, so-called, the other conservative. 
One of the two pastors is taken sick. It 
proves, we will suppose, to be a serious illness; 
and a surgical operation, a stay in a hospital, 
and much else are involved. If both pastors 
are well regarded in the town, and both con- 
gregations are of the human order, why might 
not the two congregations double up for a 
time, and help the sick man and his family to 
get through their heavy trial? 

Only on the supposition that these sug- 
gestions could be carried out heartily, with 
substantial unanimity, would I urge any one 
of them all. But if it were agreeable all 
around to the point of a substantial una- 
nimity, I think I should be glad to have any or 
all of them tried, of whichever church I 
might be pastor or layman. 

If they were tried and worked well, I 
should be hopeful of more. If they were 
tried and disappointed their friends, or if 
they could not even be tried, I might con- 
clude that not much further approach was 
likely to be achieved at present. 


An Appeal to Christians. 


BY HOPE WEST. 


The proposed amendment to national law 
prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic drink excepts first of all a supply 
for sacramental purposes,—sacrament, ‘‘one 
of solemn religious ordinances enjoined by 
Christ, the head of the Christian Church, 
to be observed by his followers.”’ 

Did Jesus enjoin the use of alcoholic drink 
as a solemn religious ordinance to be ob- 
served by his followers? That may be 
questioned. 

Both Matthew and Mark; speaking of 
the cup given them ‘‘as they were eating,” 
quote Jesus as saying, ‘“‘This is my blood 
of the new testament.” Blood might be 
represented with wine, but Jesus did not 
‘enjoin the continued use of this cup. Luke 
quotes him as saying, ‘‘Divide it among 
yourselves: for I say unto you, I will not 
drink of the fruit of the vine, until the king- 
dom of God shall come.’’ All say that he 
refused to taste wine. The cup of which he 
said, ‘‘This do in remembrance of me,’”’ was 
the cup after supper. This cup did not 
symbolize blood, but ‘‘the new testament 
in my blood.’”’ What but ‘‘the emblem of 
truth” could have been in that cup? Mark 
and Luke tell us that, when the disciples were 
sent out to find a place where Jesus might eat 
the passover, they were told that they would 
meet a man bearing a pitcher of water; they 
were to turn and follow him, and whereso- 
ever he should go in they should go in. 
There they would find a room. Is there no 
Significance in this? Nothing that Jesus 
said or did was meaningless. And could he 
have chosen ‘‘the mocker” to symbolize 
“the new testament in his blood” with 
water, the emblem of truth, at hand? 

To-day the liquor business has its strong- 
est hold upon the world’s respect in the fact 
that Christians are its steady patrons, using 
wine in worshipful remembrance of Jesus. 
Are we not dishonoring him whom we would 
honor? Jesus represented a higher civiliza- 
tion than the world has yet reached, but, if 
the man of to-day may not hope to reach his 
jevel, he may at least take a step upward. 
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We cannot know all that we would, read- 
ing of Jesus. No two reporters, describing 
any feast, have ever used quite the same 
words or brought quite the same conviction 
to the reader. Matthew had forgotten 
much that Mark remembered, and Mark 
much that Luke remembered. ‘Translators 
and revisers have all been human and have 
differed in their conclusions as naturally 
and honestly as do oaks and cedars. If 
there was wine in the cup which the twelve 
were told to divide among themselves, for 
aught that we can know, Jesus may have 
added, “‘Or throw it to the dogs.’’ No, 
not that. Jesus was too whole-hearted a 
world lover to lure dogs toward even a tem- 
perate use of an evil thing. Luke does not 
tell us how many put the cup to their lips, 
nor how many refused it and stood with 
the Master. Mark says, “They all drank 
of it.’ The passover was a Jewish feast, 
and Jewish custom may have kept a stronger 
hold upon some than upon others. 

But, all testimony fairly weighed, we are 
free to believe that the cup after supper was 
from the pitcher of water. How else could 
Jesus have won his disciples so easily or held 
them so surely to ‘‘this cup” as by saying, 
“Do. this, as oft as ye drink of it, in re- 
membrance of me’’? 

When will the churches find ‘‘the new 
testament’ in their blood, and, remembering 
Jesus, instead of dividing the cup of wine 
among themselves, Jesus aside, stand with 
him? 

Religion, like everything else, must grow, 
or become but a dead branch on the tree of 
life. 

Though John does not mention that last 
supper, he tells us that Jesus, speaking to the 
questioning people surrounding him at Caper- 
naum, said unto them, ‘‘I am the bread of 
life: he that cometh to me shall never hun- 
ger; and he that believeth on me shall never 
thirst.’”’ Compared with these words, the 
bread and wine served in church are as “‘the 
manna of which our fathers did eat, and are 
dead.” 

That Jesus turned water into wine at the 
marriage in Cana is unbelievable. Could 
he, with the new testament in his blood, have 
ordered six waterpots, containing two or 
three firkins each, filled with water, that 
he might turn it into wine for a company of 
men who had already ‘‘well drunk”? That 
the governor of the feast, when he had tasted 
the pure fresh water, should say, ‘“‘ Every 
man at the beginning doth set forth good 
wine; and when men have well drunk, then 
that which is worse: but thou hast kept the 
good wine until now,” need not be taken as 
evidence against Jesus. There are a few 
governors on the earth to-day who would 
look up with as bright a.smile as no doubt 
that governor did, and praise his wisdom with 
the same words. 

To-day Jesus of Nazareth is the light of 
the world, not because he came back to it in 
the resurrected body in which his disciples 
expected him, but because of the truth which 
he planted in hearts ready to receive it. 
When the church opens wide its blinds and 
lets in this light, it will refuse to put the cup 
to its neighbor’s lip, and order the waterpots 
filled with water ‘‘to the brim.” 

If, instead of harking back through ears 
that may have misunderstood and minds 
that may have sadly misinterpreted, the 
religious leaders of to-day would take Jesus 
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into their ministerial meetings and ask him 
which he would rather the tired, thirsty 
young man should follow, the man bearing a 
pitcher of water or the man carrying a 
pitcher of beer and smiling back invitingly, 
can any doubt what the answer would be? 

When the churches shall follow Jesus and 
say, ‘I will drink no more of the fruit of the 
vine until the kingdom shall come,” the 
world will have taken a long step heaven- 
ward. When the kingdom of God is come 
there will be no saloons; no man will go home 
drunk to beat his tired wife and smash up 
the furniture. — 

Religion, however Webster may define 
it, is humanity’s appointed leader. Shall it 
fail us now? It has lighted every step that 
humanity has climbed, its oil the soul’s cry 
for truth. There is now a growing light upon 
the next step. To destroy the liquor evil 
may be a hard step to take with all the 
hindrances that will be put in the way, but, 
following Jesus, shall we not do all that we 
may? Casting out evil was his happiest 
work. Shall his followers be idle? There 
is no evil in God’s creation that cannot be 
overcome, nor any good that may not be 
aspired to. 

If a thoughtful reading of the New Testa- 
ment shall leave one midway between the 
cups, doubting, and one must ‘‘bend his con- 
science to his dealing,” let conscience “‘look 
up and not down, forward and not back- 
ward.” 


An Adirondack Mission. 


I wonder how many of your readers know 
of the wonderful work at present carried on 
by Rev. James A. Thoms, in the Adirondack 
region? Mr. Thoms is a nephew of Rev. 
Jobn Hamilton Thom of England, the friend 
of Dr. Martineau. He has added an “s” 
to his name to make it sound more like a 
last name. 

A year or two ago Mr. Thoms was ill 
with a pulmonary trouble, and his doctors 
told him that he had only three months to 
live. He went to the Adirondacks and 
recovered, partly at least, so that now his 
health is tolerably good. But he found in 
the Adirondacks a very great need of medical 
service, and people there have almost no 
help of this sort at all. Mr. Thoms fortu- 
nately has had a medical education as well 
as a theological one, and he has been trying 
to care for a very large number of persons 
who have had no instruction in hygienic or 
sanitary matters. An appalling number of 
deaths are taking place all the time because 
of this ignorance. 

Mr. Thoms has founded a small hospital 
with the help of a few friends and small 
subscriptions from the people of the region, 
who have given out of their poverty all they 
possibly could. 

The women and children are the chief 
sufferers. The many deaths among these 
could be prevented by the most elementary 
instruction in things pertaining to hygiene 
and dieting. 

Mr. Thoms’s salary is $600 a year, and 
with this he supports a large family. I 
wish I could give many extracts from his 
letters to me, but here is one recently re- 
ceived which will give some idea of the 
condition of things:— 

“Did I tell you in my last letter of my 
experiences with a sixteen-year-old mother and 
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babe she fed (or poisoned) on baked beans? 
Just one of many cases I save. ‘These 
women, born in the woods, unable to read 
or write, densely ignorant of hygiene and 
dieting, etc., are very gentle and teachable; 
and in them I hope for great growth. I see 
much improvement now. I recently camped 
out on balsam boughs under a tree near an 
Italian lumber-camp, and was waked up 
about 2 A.M. by a mob of fifty,.to probe a 


bullet out of the shoulder of a Sicilian lad 


of eighteen, and sew up the razor-slashed 
hand of another. It seems they had fought 
in Sicily over the affections of a girl. The 
victor fled from vengeance here: the van- 
quished followed, shot his foe, but was also 
slashed in hand with razor by a friend of his 
enemy. I fixed both up, and taught them 
the gentle truths of forgiving to be forgiven 
by God, and went to sleep and slept till 
noon. I could tell you many other romantic 
incidents, but my work calls,—four days in 
pulpit, ten days pastoral calls in Jay, and 
fifteen days among lumber jacks, and one 
to two days for correspondence every month. 

“Yours for the ore of God on earth 
as in heaven. 

“J. A. THoms, 
“Jay, Essex Co., N.Y. 
Box 125.” 


Mr. Thoms is fortunate in having a 
trained nurse at the head of his hospital 
who is giving herself to the work in the same 
spirit which he himself has shown. Any 
one who cares to give a little help to carrying 
this work through the winter may write 
directly to Mr. Thoms. He has most 
cordially invited inspection of all parts of 
this working field. 


L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 
Boston, Mass, 


A Tribute to Rev. George Leonard 
Chaney. 


In the new Unitarian church of Atlanta, 
Ga., now in process of construction, is to be 
placed a memorial window as a tribute of 
affection and esteem to Rev. George Leonard 
Chaney, the founder of the Unitarian Society 
in this city, the builder of the first church 
here and its minister for over seven years. 

Dr. Chaney came to Atlanta and effected 
an organization of the church in March, 1883. 
The building of the first church, a very 
beautiful small Gothic structure, took place 
soon after, and was dedicated in April, 1884. 
Dr. Chaney’s ministry continued here until 
1890. 

This window will be of beautiful design, in 
keeping with the architecture of the building, 
and will be placed in the front end of the 
church. It is to be of the best art glass, and 
of artistic pattern. Its dimensions will be 
eighteen feet four inches in total height, 
and twelve feet six inches in width. 

Many friends of the Atlanta church every- 
where who have been in touch with the society 
here during the years of its struggles will be 
interested to know that great progress is now 
being made. The new church will furnish the 
setting for inspiring worship, will be a home 
for the worshipful, a place of meditation and 
prayer open to friend and stranger, and a hive 
of service for the community. 

Those who have known Dr. Chaney 
through his many years of service will recog- 
nize the fitting memorial, and such a remem- 
brance will call to mind, while he yet lives, 
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some part of his noble service in the South- 
land. ‘This window will cost, when complete, 
about $700, and the fund is to be in hand 
by Jan. 1, 1915. Friends of Dr. Chaney 
who may wish to share in this grateful 
appreciation of his work and this desirable 
addition to the new church may address 
Mrs. Daisy Dixon Draper, treasurer Window 
Fund, 122 Sinclair Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


Concerning Peace. 


BY FRANCES M. DADMUN. 


“T bid you to live in peace and patience 
without fear or hatred, and to succor the 
oppressed and to love the lovely, and to 
be the Friends of men.” 

If some enterprising newspaper should 
have the courage to print these words of 
William Morris in headlines as conspicuous 
as those which brand upon our eyeballs the 
news of tens of thousands slain, of bombs 
dropped into school-houses, of Rheims 
Cathedral ruined, what would be the effect 
upon the public? It would be a sensation, 
of course, from its very novelty, but not a 
shock; for there is evidence in plenty that 
these words, or others of like meaning, have 
been in our consciousness ever since this 
carnage of the European war began. Why 
else these cries of dismay that the civiliza- 
tion of centuries is ruined and Christianity 
is as if it had never been? Yet we must be 
thankful for even the most pessimistic 
of such protests. They are sure proofs 
that the teachings of Jesus still live in the 
undercurrents of men’s minds, that we have 
within us as an inalienable right the craving 
for peace and patience, for love and courage. 

Especially do we need courage, for there is 
more for us to do, neutral nation though we 
are, than to stand still and wring our hands 
as we watch the struggle. The time may 
come when we too must struggle; the time is 
now when we must take action of some sort, 
if only in the matter of self-education. We 
cannot stop the wrecking of Europe,—that 
has gone too far; but we can see to it that 
never again shall this thing happen, that 
hereafter nations shall be controlled by the 
same standards of consideration, each for 
the other, that an enlightened community 
maintains for its individual citizens, a 
community in which settlement of differences 
by duelling is obsolete. 

The cause and prevention of war is the 
most vital subject now before our people. 
Its vitality will not ebb through the winter. 
Indeed, there can be no other subject until 
this is settled. There is no department of 
our life, national or personal, that is not 
affected by it. Itisa subject to be considered 
by the Church, whichever way she may 
regard it,—whether as respecting the sanctity 
of life in the individual, or as concerned with 
the march of the masses toward social 
righteousness. Since we can have neither, 
as long as the ghost of war stalks unques- 
tioned it is the Church’s business to slay 
the ghost. It is especially a subject for 
religious education. In America, we believe 
in the force of an enlightened public opinion, 
and it is a privilege of our Sunday schools 
to help form and direct that opinion. Our 
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new series of manuals will provide courses 
inspiring to social betterment, but we can- 
not wait for those text-books to be issued. 
We must begin our study now, this winter, 
this fall. We must give the children and 
the young men and women in our Sunday 
schools, as well as those in guilds, adult 
classes, or whatever study groups the 
churches have already organized or will 
organize to meet the emergency, material 
which will inspire consideration and arouse 
discussion, clearing the mind of prejudice, 
and substituting an accurate understand- 
ing of the causes underlying war. 

Such material, fortunately, exists in abun- 
dance and can be obtained with little trouble. 
The World Peace Foundation, with head- 
quarters at 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, has 
already an extensive series of lessons and 
tracts and is rapidly publishing others. 
Of direct help in class work are ‘‘Outline of 
Lessons on War and Peace,” by Lucia Ames 
Mead, and ‘Suggestions for the Study of 
International Relations,’’ containing an excel- 
lent bibliography, by Charles H. Levermore. 
A few suggestive titles are ‘‘ Dreadnoughts 
and Dividends,’ an address by Philip 
Snowden before the House of Commons last 
March; ‘‘Concerning Sea Power,” by David 
Starr Jordan; ‘‘The End of Armament 
Rings,” by H. G. Wells. A list of free publi- 
cations of the Foundation will be sent on 
request. In addition to these, the current 
magazines contain many articles, some of un- 
disputed value. It will be profitable to watch 
their indices. Classes should be encouraged 
to attend the local conferences which will 
certainly be held through the winter. 

Let us, as staunch Unitarians and loyal 
Americans, make the most of our opportuni- 
ties, and let us do it to-day, so that when to- 
morrow comes we shall not be found want- 
ing. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Union, 


New Pamphlets. 


The two new pamphlets that are now 
ready at the Young People’s Religious 
Union headquarters for distribution are well 
worth looking over, having been compiled 
with considerable care by prominent work- 
ers; and, being thoroughly up-to-date, they 
ought to fill a long-felt want. 

It is some time since the Publication Com- 
mittee has felt justified in spending any 
large amount of money on new pamphlets, 
and it is hoped that these publications may 
receive the wide and favorable attention 
that their contents warrant. 

One, entitled ‘‘Hints on how to form and 
conduct a Young People’s Religious Union,” 


Marriages. 


At Malden, Mass., September 26, by Samuel C. Beane, 
D.D., Mr. George ‘eh Stickney of Keene, N.H., and Mi- 
dred B., daughter of Edward J. Sawyer of Malden. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 


Two bright, sunny rooms with board, with a small adult 
family. Fine location, convenient to steam and electric 
cars. References exchanged. Mrs. George H. Swazey, 
525 Highland Avenue, Malden, Mass. Tel. 1365 W. 


Home COMFORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 
ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
physician. Sara E. Stevens, M_D., tel. Bellevue 1019 M., 
Boston. Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 
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is especially helpful for new societies or any 
contemplating organization. Its reading is 
also to be commended to every member of 
every union. Another, ‘‘ The Young People’s 
Religious Union,’ sets forth the purposes 
and aims of a young people’s society, and is 
designed tobe of assistance to all those who 
do not know what the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union represents, being a faithful 
and comprehensive presentation of the va- 
rious methods of administration and manage- 
ment that may be pursued. 

Both these pamphlets may be obtained 
gratis by applying at Room 11, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., or they will be mailed 
singly or in quantity to any address upon re- 
quest. 

Last, but not least, we must not neglect 
to make mention of the sermon, “A Church 
of the Free Spirit,” that Dr. S. M. Crothers 
. of the First Parish, Cambridge, Mass., 
preached before the General Conference at 
its opening session in Buffalo last fall. It 
appeared at the time, it may be remembered, 
in full in the Christian Register; but later 
the central organization was granted per- 
mission to reprint this same sermon as a 
special tract, being deemed of significant 
import to our work, and containing as it does 
a definite acknowledgment of the young per- 
son’s place in the Unitarian church,—‘‘ The 
Young People’s Religious Union is dedicat- 
ing itself to the establishing of ‘A Church 
of the Free Spirit’ for the future.’’ Copies 
of this will also be sent to any would-be 
readers. 


Religious Initelligence, 


Announcements. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Charles Elmer Beals, until 
recently of the Congregational ministry, an 
application for the certificate of commenda- 


tion issued by this Committee. Louis C. 
Cornish, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. 
Leavens, secretary, 10 Prospect Street, 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


The ninety-seventh session of the North 
Middlesex Conference will be held at Milford, 
N.H., with the First Unitarian Society, Rev. 
Edward P. Daniels, minister, Thursday, Octo- 
ber 15. The principal speakers will be Rev. 
M. B. Townsend of Nashua, Rev. H. C. 
McDougall of Franklin, Mr. F. M. Eliot of 
Cambridge, and Rey. William I. Lawrance, 


of Boston. 
Churches. 


Mitton, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Roderick Stebbins: The Milton 
branch of the Women’s Alliance will hold 
meetings on the third Tuesday of every 
month at 3 P.M., in the parish house. The 
Sewing Committee meets on the first Tues- 
day of every month from 3 to 5,in the parish 
house. ‘The following programme has been 
announced: October 20, ‘‘The Foreigner 
in America,” by Rev. A. M. Rihbany; 
November 17, ‘‘ The Prosaic Side,’’ by Mrs. 
Roderick Stebbins; December 15, ‘‘When 
the World was without a Bible,” by Rev. 
Roderick Stebbins; January 19, “A Trip 
through the South with Booker Washington,” 
by Rev. Bradley Gilman; February 16, 
“The Making of the English Bible,’ by 
Rey. Roderick Stebbins; March 16, “Dr. 
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Martineau,” by Rev. Albert Lazenby; 
April 20, annual meeting; May 18, ‘“‘The 
Good Neighbor,” by Miss Margaret Curtis. 
At each meeting three ladies of the Alliance 
will serve as hostesses. For the afternoon 
of October 20, the hostesses will be Mrs. 
Robert Saltonstall, Mrs. H. S. Russell, and 
Mrs. George Wigglesworth. Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie is president of the branch; 
Miss Mildred Hastings and Mrs. Richard 
H. Gorham, secretaries. 


WHEELING, W. Va.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Howard A. Pease: The morn- 
ing subjects for October are: ‘“‘The Presi- 
dent’s Call to Prayer,’’ “Does the Liberal 
Gospel ‘save souls’?” ‘The Efficient 
Church.’”” The new church will be dedi- 
cated on October 25, with sermon in the 
morning by Rev. L. Walter Mason, D.D., 
and in the evening by Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 
Already acknowledged... .........cceeeecesses re 748. 03 
Aug. 12. Society in Manchester, Mas 3 


Sept. 23. Society in Petersham, Mass. . a: 
Sept. 30. Associate Members ...........2+2-+0 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 
Aug. 10. Channing Conference Sunday School 
WTO 23.6 says: vhs osteisiorae scsi ar ees ro. 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


Sept. 2. Union for Christian Work, Barre, Mass.. 


$6,807-97 


DISTRESS FUND FOR ESSEX HALL, LONDON, ENG. 
Sept. 9. Anonymous, Lexington, Mass......... $5.00 


9. Miss oe Freeman Clarke, Magnolia, 

Mass. Filo. vk => see PR = ae 10.00 
9. Mrs. igciea R Blackmar, Hingham, 

Nh ass 5 Wun wine canes fee MED «(na 10.00 
12. Miss Adeline Willis, Naples, Me....... 10.00 
14. Jno J. Williams, Glyndon, Md.. a 1.00 
14.. Frederic H. Hedge, Brookline, Mass. 4! .00 


15. Mrs. Katherine Blossom Webster, 
Springfield, Mass... 2... ..sistueemeins. 
16. The Misses Kimball, Brookline, Mass. 


10.00 
100.00 


$151.00 
Henry M. Wiiuiams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union 


of Boston. 


This organization, made up of Sunday- 
School teachers and superintendents, was 
organized thirty-two years ago, “‘to develop 
the best methods of Sunday-school work.” 
The first meeting of the coming season will 
be held Wednesday evening, October 21, at 
Arlington Street Church. 

The addresses at these meetings on opie 
of vital interest to Sunday-school workers by 
authorities in their subjects, the opportuni- 
ties for free discussion and for social inter- 
course, combine to make the meetings a 
source of inspiration and practical help. 

The membership is made up of delegates 
sent by the Sunday-schools, and others in- 
terested who join at their own expense, the 
ticket in either case being $4 for the season. 
These tickets, which are transferable, entitle 
their holders to the supper, to which they 
may also invite friends upon payment of 
65 cents for each guest. 

The meeting itself, however, is entirely 
free, and all who are interested are heartily 
welcome to the addresses and the subsequent 
discussion. The transferability of the tickets 
permits all the officers and teachers of any 
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school to share in turn the advantage of 


these gatherings. 
The seven meetings of the year will be 


held on the third Wednesday evening of each - 


month from October to April, in the vestry 
of the Arlington Street Church. From 5 to 
6 is held an informal social gathering, after 
which supper is served. At 7 the meeting 
is opened, and it closes promptly at 8.30. 

If any person can attend only an occa- 
sional meeting, but would like to receive pro- 
grammes regularly, they. will be sent upon 
request being~made to the secretary. The 


‘year’s announcement will also be sent to 


any one who requests it. 

Membership tickets may be obtained of 
the treasurer, Mr. Amasa W. B. Huff, 41 
Park Street, Newton, Mass., to whom all 
dues should be sent. 

Inquiries relating to other than Riven dial 
matters should be addressed to the secre- 
tary, Mrs. C. L. STEBBINS, 361 Harvard 
Street, Cambridge. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Classes will meet regularly after Tuesday, 
the 6th, with two variations from the printed 
hour plan. 

Miss Hardwicke’s class in Expression 
through Voice will meet Tuesday afternoons 
at two o’clock, this change being necéssary 
from the crowded schedule at Wellesley 
College, where Miss Hardwicke is a member 
of the faculty. The instruction will include 
lessons on production of pure tone and its 
use in reading and speaking, exercises for 
ear training, for facility in use of speech 
organs, and for correction of individual 
defects. ; 

Rev. Charles T. Billings will conduct the 
course of lectures on ‘‘Comparative Relig- 
ion” and ‘Study of the Sects.” These will 
be given at half-past ten on Wednesday 
mornings beginning October 7. A full list 
of subjects will be given to any who may 
apply. 

Fifteen lectures on ‘‘Home Nursing” will 
be included .in the course given by Miss 
Susan E. Tracy. Miss Tracy is not a 
stranger to the School, having given a series 
of lectures on ‘‘Invalid Occupation,” which 
will be repeated the last half of the present 
school year. The lectures on ‘“‘Home Nurs- 
ing” will include instruction in treatment of 
common ailments; of minor injuries; use of 
simple remedies and appliances; relief in 
emergencies; care and food of infants. The 
lessons are wholly practical and are valuable 
to any one who would like to know what to 
do when a physician is not at hand or not 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 
Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) seif- 
perperneg and able to retain her infant in her personal 


TWekca without an institution. Personal friendship, ad- 
vice and careful pe peti have availed during forty years 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and ena 
sands of mothers to iead a self-respecting, upright life, 
With many we remain in re.ations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or 
those requiring institutional care. 

PRESIDENT, Mrs. A. D. SHEFFIELD. 

SecRETARY, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Treasurer, Mas. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise Adale 


Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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| needed, but where care and attention count. 
Fees for the courses may be learned by in- 
quiry at the School. 


| The Commission on Methods of 
| Candidating. 


The Commission authorized by vote of the 
American Unitarian Association at the last 
annual meeting ‘‘to consider and report upon 
the possible improvement of the methods of 
hearing candidates in our churches and 
selecting ministers for vacant pulpits’”’ has 
organized for its work: Rev. Edwin M. 
Slocombe, chairman; Rev. Harry Lutz, 
secretary. Ideas and suggestions are desired 
from both ministers and laymen. ‘They will 
be accepted and considered in strict confi- 
dence. They may be sent to the secretary 
of the Commission, Rev. Harry Lutz, 91 
Park Street, Newton, Mass. 


Magazines Offered. 


I wonder if among the readers of the 
Register there is any one who would care 
to receive my copy of Unitarian Word and 
Work. 1 could probably send it within a 
day or two after I receive it. I should like 
also to send to some one my copy of La 
Riforma Italiana, a very interesting little 
paper edited by Mr. Conte, who is doing 
missionary work in Italy. This, of course, 
would be useful only to some one who under- 
stands Italian. 


L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 
| or Mt. Vernon Street, 
\ Boston, Mass. 


The Public School. 


The public schools are open. In this 
country this event is of as much importance 
as the opening of Congress,—if not directly, 
at least finally. Our public schools furnish 
the digestive apparatus of the nation. It 

is there that the different races, colors, con- 
ditions, are blended into our national life. 
None of our institutions are more represen- 
tative of the American spirit than our public 
schools. In our largest cities, where they 
are best organized and equipped, they fur- 
nish a better education than could be fur- 
nished by private schools, with but few 
exceptions. Of the army of teachers, most 
of them have developed from the public 
school itself. Our school boards and trus- 
tees are elected from the people. In some 
of our large cities the weakest point of the 
system has been in the character of the men 
chosen for this service. In other cities the 
schools have been happily rescued from the 
dominion of party politics. 

_ Let intelligent and thoughtful parents 
consider how they may assist public school 
' teachers in the education of their children. 
Among the homes of the ignorant we expect 
more influence from the school on the home 
Po than we do from the home on the school, 
r and the teachers who have to deal with the 
children of such families have an important 
and responsible duty to fulfil, There are 
mothers who, with grateful reliance, look 
up to the teachers of their children. Our 
teachers are overworked, they have no time 
to visit their scholars in their homes; but 


_|as the casual recreation of a busy man. 
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their influence often penetrates to the home, 
and extends to the parents as well as to the 
child. Too many parents seem to regard 
the public schools as a great machine to 
turn out an educated boy or girl, and think 
that all they have to do is to supply the metal 
while it is getting the shape and stamp. It 
is to be feared that, in the high schools, life 
in well-to-do families is often more detrimen- 
tal to study and health than in homes and 
circles where there is less social diversion. 
In one way, at least, a thoughtful mother 
can help her child during its school years,— 
by seeing that no outside diversions make a 
severe drain upon time or health. 


Giving up Games. 


The age at which men find themselves 
compelled by pressure of business or the cares 
of life, or by physical infirmity, to give up 
their favorite game is advancing. Once 
upon a time games were almost exclusively 
for those who were still in school or in col- 
lege. When a boy took up what was depress- 
ingly referred to as ‘‘the serious business 
of life’? he was expected to abandon the 
frivolous point of view that playing games 
was supposed to denote. The boys of that 
period are to-day serving a late apprentice- 
ship at the game of golf or spending frequent 
afternoons as spectators of professional ball- 
games. 

Having found out for themselves that such 
early deprivation is a mistake, they do not 
impose it on their sons. Many are nearing 
middle age who are almost as active on the 
tennis courts or on the golf links as in the 
days of their youth. Football, of course, 
they have had to give up; it cannot be played 
To 
baseball some men cling, although with 
difficulty; it requires a larger number of 
players than is readily available. Yet on 
holiday occasions when middle-aged men 
long out of practice engage in baseball, there 
will always be a fair proportion of them 
who show that they retain much of their 
juvenile skill and alertness. They do not 
slide to bases, but they field the ball cleanly 
and bat vigorously, and not only feel them- 
selves, but make the observers believe that 
with a little practice they could, in the 
vernacular, ‘‘come back.”’ 

The giving up of games should be so 
gradual, so voluntary, that it involves no 
sense of loss or of sacrifice. Generally 
speaking, so long as a man has an impulse 
and a desire to play a game, he will be the 
better for yielding to it. That is the wisdom 
that the new generation has learned.— 
Youth’s Companion. 


Bere and Chere. 


A civil engineer in India wrote to his 
brother in England, who proposed joining 
him, ‘‘ Dear , unless you are well estab- 
lished in your temperance principles, you 
had better bring your coffin out with you, as 
they make them better in England.” 


Lindsay names the cat as one of the ani- 
mals that perpetrate practical jokes on each 
other or on man, that enter thoroughly into 
the spirit of the joke or fun, and enjoy and 
exult in its success, and cites, in illustration 
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of his principle, an instance of a cat teasing a 
frog, seemingly to hear it cry. 


The late Sir Andrew Clark, the eminent 
English physician, said on one occasion that 
seven out of ten hospital patients owed their 
poor health to the use of alcohol. 


At the largest pigeon farm in the world, 
located near Los Angeles, Cal., at last report, 
there were something like 40,000 cotes, 
which shelter, as roughly estimated, over 
60,000 birds. 


Extracts from the letters of such men as 
Judge Sewall and Gov. Winthrop show that 
the matter of dress seemed very important 
to them. Some of George Washington’s 
memoranda are amusing, as the list of gar- 
ments which he orders out from England for 
his four-year-old step-daughter, including, 
among the fans, masks, and necklaces, ‘‘2 
tuckers, bibs, and aprons if Fashionable.” 


Tradition has it that it was on the top 
of Mt. San Lorenzo, the island in the harbor 
of Callao, Peru, where the Spaniards found 
the first potatoes, and from whence they took 
the seed to Europe. The plant, as it grows 
wild there, is about six inches high, with deli- 
cate little vines and a pretty blue blossom 
scarcely larger than a violet, while the potato 
on the roots below is no larger than a hazel- 
nut. From this insignificant plant has been 
evolved, by cultivation, the numerous family 
of the potato, which within three hundred 
years has made its way to every part of the 
civilized world, and now forms an important 
item in the world’s bill of fare. 


LECTURES BY 
DR. SUNDERLAND 


Rev. J. T. SunpERLAND, D.D., who has re- 
cently returned from the Orient, is prepared to 
give Lectures and Addresses within a reasonable 
distance of New York upon the following among 
other subjects. : 


POLITICAL 


t. Asta’s PLACE IN THE WortD’s CIvILizaATION. 


2. PotrticaL CONDITIONS IN CHINA. WILL THE REPUBLIC 
ENDURE? 


3. PRESENT CONDITIONS IN JAPAN. Is THERE A “JAPANESE 
Perit”? JAPAN’s FUTURE. 


4. CONDITIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES. SHOULD THE PEOPLE BE 
GIVEN INDEPENDENCE? IF SO, WHEN? 


5. PoxrricaL ConpiTions IN Inpia. Is British RULE A 
BrneFir? WILL IT ENDURE? 


RELIGIOUS 


1, THe GREAT REtIcIons oF AsIA, 
2, Toe Great SacreD Books oF MANKIND. 


3. THE PLACE OF JESUS AND CHRISTIANITY IN THE WORLD’S 
RELIGIOUS EVOLUTION. 


4. WorLD BROTHERHOOD. 


5. PRESENT RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS IN INDIA. Witt INDIA 
BECOME CHRISTIAN? 


6. Tae BranMO AND ARYA SoMAJES: THE Two NATIVE 
UNITARIAN MOVEMENTS IN INDIA. 


7. THE Wwe OPEN Door For UNITARIANISM IN THE ORIENT, 


8. RECENT PERSONAL EXPERIENCES IN JAPAN, CHINA, THE 
PHILIPPINES, INDIA AND CEYLON. 


ILLUSTRATED 


1. PICTURESQUE AND Historic Inpta, 
2. BRAHMAN AND Buppuist Inp1A. 

3. MOHAMMEDAN INDIA. 

4. Up AND Down PALESTINE ON HORSEBACK. 
5. Two WEEKS IN JERUSALEM. 


Terms reasonable. Address 423 W. 120th 
Street, New York 
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Pleasantries. 


The earth is democratic: it goes around with 
everybody. 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Twickembury, “there’s 
a good deal of humility in the air to-day.” 


Miss Blithely (interested in’ science): 
“Can one get a shock from a telephone?”’ 
Top Spiffkins (intent on ethics): ‘‘That 
depends, my dear young lady, on who/ is 
talking at the other end.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


Mrs. Blunderby: “My sister Kate who 
married the Englishman writes me that her 
boy is going to fight.” Mrs. Kawler: “Dear 
me! Isn’t he rather young?’’ Mrs. Blunder- 
by: ‘‘Well yes, but you see, he’s going to 
join the infantry.” —Boston Transcript. 


Foreign Official: “You cannot stay in this 


country.” ‘Traveller: ‘‘Then I'll leave it.” 
F.'O.: ‘“‘Have you a permit to leave?” T: 
“No, sit.’ F.O.: ‘‘Then you cannot leave. 


I give you six hours to make up your mind as 
to what you will do.” —Boston Transcript. 


“Who is that lady dressed in black, 
Mother?’’ asked Bobby, as he sat with his 
mother on a ferry-boat. ‘‘That is a Sister 
of Charity, my boy,’ replied his mother. 
Bobby pondered deeply for a moment, and 
then he said, ‘‘Which is she, Mother, Faith 
or Hope?”’—Bazar. 


‘The small girl had lately been introduced 
to grammar, and had arrived at that degree 
of knowledge in which the critical spirit 
awakes. Consequently she aroused the 
echoes the other day with “‘And for bonny 
Annie Laurie I’d’’—a long pause—‘lie me 
down and die.” —Gazette. 


In the weekly calendar published by a 
colored church in North Carolina appears 
a recommendation of the periodical literature 
of the denomination, from which we quote 
the following: ‘‘The Mayflower is a grand 
little nugget in a nutshell, and sweeps the 
field as it goes.’”’ ‘The meaning is plain, but 
the exact concatenation seems. Hibernian.— 
Independent. 


Thackeray was once at loggerheads with 
the now-forgotten Angus B. Reach. Reach 
was touchy about the pronunciation of his 
name, claiming that it was properly Re-ack, 
with two syllables. Once in the course of 
a dinner the novelist had to ask, ‘‘ Mr. Reach, 
shall I send you some mutton?” ‘Mr. 
Thackeray,’’ returned the other, “I must 
request, sir, that you will not call me out of 
my name. My name is Re-ack, sir, Re-ack.”’ 
“T beg pardon,” said Thackeray. At dessert, 
a dish of fruit being placed before him, he 
again addressed himself to Angus B. “Mr. 
Re-ack,” he said, “‘may I send you a pe-ack?”’ 


‘The seventh Earl of Galloway was a cour- 
teous but somewhat pompous man. When 
he was made lord-lieutenant of Galloway, 
Sir William Maxwell, proud and blunt, was 
told that he should call upon him. He was 
received with the greatest affability, but, as 
he rose to go, Lord Galloway said tactlessly: 
“Possibly you are not aware that I have a 
day for receiving friends. Any Friday in 
future I shall be too happy to receive you.” 
The baronet’s blood rose. This was not 
Friday! His visit had been a mistake! He 
had been thought a bore! “A day of your 
ain!’’ he exclaimed, his eyes flashing fire. 
“T know but ae Lord who has a day of his 
ain.” (Then softly and feelingly) ‘‘May 
he forgie me if I do not always rightly keep 
hisday.”” (Then the voice rose passionately) 
“Deil tak’ me if I’ll keep yours!’ He flung 
himself into the saddle, and was gone.— 
Youth's Companion. i 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


Pic Sve enSon 3 Undetg aae 2 
LAIN Garbag . ver 
if No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 


Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Sternenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,6ocentspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PIPE & REED 
CHURCH 
yw oO 


fon Raw stan St. 
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HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘*THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
‘““THE CAROL,” ‘‘JUBILATB DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical ser- 
vices of the Sunday-school, we would call their attention 
to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler whose 
previous ventures in this field have met with unprecedented 
favor in liberal religious circles in the United States and 
England, and whose large experience in Child Song assures 
a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies in harmony with 
the present standards and needs of the liberal Christian 
Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and capable 
of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical values 
of the selections in verse have been carefully considered, 
while the music to which they are wedded is throughout 
tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be furnished 
those who desire to make further inquiry. We give here- 
with the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school affairs, 
formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— ; 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday-school 
Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, so far as 
Iknow. ... Iam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal fellow- 
ship.... It makes a decisive step in advance. ... There 
is a most excellent collection of service, with a generous 
range and logical development combining simplicity, dignity, 
and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Soctety:— .. 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... Iam looking 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE, 

Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 


To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & GO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


17 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK. 


Investment Securities 
Commercial and Travellers 4 
Letters of Credit | 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD, 
LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


AntiqueViews ofye © 
Towne of Boston | 


JAMES H. STARK 


‘““Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value,” — 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. é 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID : 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS GO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. — 
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Educational, a 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


West Newton, Mass. a 


Address as above for circulars. 7 


a 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 

ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS, CLARA T. GUILD, 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


SCHOOL-LI FE IN THE COUNTER 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful sup 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in: 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts sub 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfil 
Low charges. Scholarships. ' 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. | 


